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EDGAR ALLEN + 


Getting on for a hundred years ago a young Sheffield 
steel man travelled the Continent taking orders for 
steels, files, and steel tools. He was not above accepting 
orders at the same time for steam rollers, soap, and 
even a remedy for sea-sickness, to assist his friends 
abroad. Tired of paying fancy prices for often poor 
quality tool steels, and having a little capital himself, 
he took over a small steel works and began to be a 
steel maker. Able business man and brilliant linguist, 
he soon forged ahead. Honest dealing and a care for 
the interests of his customers gave them both good 
service and good steels. To-day the Edgar Allen steel 
works cover 43 acres and employ 2,500 people including 
staff. Edgar Allen, still well remembered by a few of 
his present employees, is dead, but his tradition 
remains. Good steels, fair dealing, responsibility to 
the customer, integrity of purpose, these are the 
principles of the Edgar Allen business. Write for the 
** Guide to Edgar Allen Products ”’ and see what these 
great works produce. There may be something you 
need; if so, Edgar Allen’s are at your service. 
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COPPER ACETATE 
COPPER ACETO-ARSENITE 
COPPER CARBONATE 


COPPER CHLORIDE 
COPPER FLUOBORATE 


COPPER NITRATE 

COPPER OXIDE 

COPPER OXYCHLORIDE 
COPPER SILICOFLUORIDE 


R. CRUICKSHANK, Lb. 


Camden Street, Birmingham, | 
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STEAM TRAPS- 
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“ cannot jam 
44 or blow 
ee ; ” steam. 
—_-# a i — Unique _ in 
3 ee & 'a 23s design, fool- 
a = Ma proof in op- 
fee ’ & eration. 
“Simplicity” 
Steam Traps 
have only 
one moving 
part—a free 
floating stainless 
steel sphere. 
Each trap is guaran- 
teed; send for a trap 
on trial. 
Writefor fully 
descriptive 
pamphlec. 
Agents and Stockists in many countries, the names of 
whom we will gladly send on application. 
TRE 
KEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


and TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Telephone : CITY 2235. TRAFFORD PARK 1903, 
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Quick work! 


Speed and simplicity of pH 


194 


determination follow automatic- 
ally when you use the JipHy-test 
Klectrode. This small compact 
unit with a single way tap and 
simple flushing system, includes 
standard glass and _ calomel 
electrodes, and is suitable for use 





with any type of pH meter. It 
represents a considerable advance 
on the earlier Morton type of 
assembly. 

Other types of electrode assembly 
are available. 

Write for descriptions and 
specifications. 


MUIRHEAD 

















ro JIpHY-TEST ASSEMBLY TYPE D-340-K 
; of 
Muirhead &: Co. Limited, Elmers End, Beckenham, Kent. Tel.: Beckenham 0041 
J 
C.4 
ial FOR OVER 60 YEARS DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


CRC Spa. 
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- HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 


Fluorides 


Sodium, Magnesium, Potassium, Barium, Lead, Zinc and Artificial Cryolite. 


Silico Fluorides 


Magnesium, Potassium, Ammonium, Zinc, Barium. 


Boro Fluorides 
Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, Lead. 
Other Fluorides to Specification 
PURE ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS - PLATING CHEMICALS : ACCUMULATOR ACIDS 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
"Phone 41208/9 "Grams “CHEMICALS’”’ Sheffield 




















MULTITUBULAR DRIERS 
ROLLER FILM DRIERS 
FLAKERS AND COOLERS 


We offer accumulated experience 
of 50 years’ specialization. 


OUR WORKS, the largest in the 
United Kingdom devoted especi- 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY, are 
laid out and equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 
purpose. 


MANY STANDARD SIZES includ- 
ing LABORATORY MODELS. 











We have test plants always available 

















RICHARD SIMON & SONS, LTD. 


PHEENIX WORKS, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM 
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In the field of industry the name SPENCE 
has been synonymous with consistent 
quality for over 100 years. 


While Alum and Aluminous compounds 
are the chief products, Titanium Salts. 
Silicas and special pharmaceuticals are also 
manufactured. An abridged list of products 
will gladly be sent on request. 
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HIGH 
VACUUM 








FOR SUCCESSFUL AND ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION OF MANY PRESENT-DAY 
INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES THE GENERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF A HIGH VACUUM 
IS IMPERATIVE AND THE CLOSER THE 
APPROACH TO AN ABSOLUTE VACUUM IN 
MANY OF THESE PROCESSES THE MORE 
SUCCESSFUL THE OPERATION. 


The MIRRLEES WATSON COMPANY have 
specialised for many years in the manufacture of 
equipment to meet the needs of industry in this 
direction progressively modifying and improv- 
ing their products until to-day they are supply- 
ing vacuum creating STEAM EJECTOR AIR 
PUMPS capable of successfully maintaining 
vacua within 5 mm. of Absolute in large scale 
industrial processes. 


THE COST OF MAINTENANCE OF SUCH 
EQUIPMENT IS NEGLIGIBLE AS THERE ARE 
NO MOVING PARTS TO GO WRONG—JUST 
WHAT THE MAINTENANCE ENGINEER IS 
LOOKING FOR 


Engineers and Industrial Chemists are 
invited to write for information regard- 
ing their especial problems which will 
receive our expert consideration and we 
shall be pleased to advise accordingly. 





We also manufacture Reciprocating 
and Rotary Air Pumps. These have 
their special applications. 





MIRRLEES WATSON 


OMPANY | IMITED — 
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The research chemist’s 
guarantee of safety 


THE low co-efficient of expansion of 3°2 x 10°6 

per degree C of PYREX Brand Graduated 
Glassware has the effect of minimizing fracture 
from sudden thermal changes. 


By reason of this low expansion co-efficency, 
the structure of the glass can be made more 
robust than that of ordinary composition, thus 
saving a high percentage of breakage losses due 
to everyday handling. 


PYREX Brand Graduated Glassware is made in 
two N.P.L. Standards of accuracy—Class B for 
everyday laboratory usage and Class A for more 
meticulous research or analytical work. 


The greatest care is taken with Class B ware to 
ensure accuracy within very fine limits. Class A 
is given the utmost precision in calibrating in 
order to qualify for the N.P.L. certificate. 


That’s why you should ask for PYREX Brand. 


PYREX 


" GRADUATED GLASSWARE | 


vweee 
James A. Fobling & Go. Lid., 
Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
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TANT STAGE 


nanufacture every batch\of every 










AT EVERYIMP 


*~ Monsanto chemical is carefully chécked by 


Brg, 


highly specialised control chemists. The on top 
of all that, not a pound or a pint of a Monsanto 
uct is passed for dispatch or further use 


until s undergone the most critical 


analytical tests, For full details of Monsanto’s 


complete range \of chemicals, write to : 


Monsanto Chemicals Limited, Victoria Station 


House, London, S.W.1. 
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Seep ue = PHENOL... CRESYLIC ACIDS . .. PURE CRESOLS ... 
MONS ANTO =) PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE... BENZOATES ... 
ons = Rate en. en SALICYLATES AND MANY OTHER 

| PHARMACEUTICALS . .. FLAVOURINGS .. . 


PRESERVATIVES ... GERMICIDES...ANTISEPTICS... 
RUBBER CHEMICALS... DYE-STUFF INTERMEDIATES, 


CHEMICALS 


vis \ 





SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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To Counteract DAMPNESS! 


PAPER-LINED JUTE BAGS 


CRYSTALS - POWDERS -_ FERTILIZERS 


Keep dry materials DRY in storage or transit 
and ensure that YOUR products reach their 
destination in first-class condition 


EVERY BAG HAS A WATERPROOF LINING! 





manufactured by 


SOMERVILLE & MORRISON, LTD. 
CAMBUSLANG ROAD, RUTHERGLEN 
LANARKSHIRE 


Telephone RUTHERGLEN 470 
estd. 1870 ‘grams **WEBS’’ RUTHERGLEN 




















A tam 
of the handle 


_ CLEANS the 






Continuous Flow 
FOR LUBRICATING 
OIL 


FUEL & CREOSOTE 
OILS 
WATER SYSTEMS 


iy 
7: \Whde) (aa 








CAPACITIES FROM ONE TO 100,000 GALLS. PER HOUR 


AUTO-KLEAN STRAINERS LTD. 


AUTO-KLEAN HOUSE, STAINES RD., HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. Phone: HOUNSLOW 6441 

















CAUSTIC SOLUTIONS 
CREOSOTE FUEL 
ACIDS. PAINTS 
VARNISH, ETC. 
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SOLVENTS - PLASTICIZERS - INTERMEDIATES 


The Celanese Organisation is able to supply a number of 
chemical products to a wide range of industries. These 
products include: 


ACETAMIDE ISOPROPYL ETHER 

ACETIC ACID METHYL ACETATE 

ACETIC ANHYDRIDE METHYL CELLULOSE (‘ Celacol M’ and 
CELLULOSE ACETATE *‘Celacol MM’ in various viscosity 
ETHYL ACETATE grades) 

ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE MONOMETHYLAMINE (free from di- 
ETHYL ETHER and tri-methylamines) 
ACETANILIDE TECH. TRICHLORETHYL-PHOSPHATE 


Research in the production of chemicals and their application 
is continuously in progress in the Celanese laboratories and 
enquiries are invited for the types of chemicals listed and 
products allied to them. 

The Company's technical staff is available for consultations 
or discussion and correspondence should be addressed to:— 


Chemical Sales Department, 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. 


British Celanese Limited are the proprietors of the Trade Marks ‘Celanese’ and ‘ Celacol’ 
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1 CWT. KEGS 


—7FJ DAY DELIVERY— 


COOPERED IRON HOOPED 
KEGS SUITABLE FOR DRY 
MATERIALS MEASURING 


13° X 22’ 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 

BY US SPECIALLY FOR THE 

HOME & EXPORT CHEMICAL 
TRADES. 





Sample on request 





GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 


GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
Containers, Glasgow. lLangside, 1777. 
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~ 
AMINES £ 
Available in commercial = 
quantities = 
DIMETHYLAMINE = 
25% SOLUTIONS IN = 
WATER, ALCOHOL = 
AND BENZOL = 
Samples and Prices on — 
Application = 











Manufactured by 
ROBI NSON 


mo A oer 


RYDERS GREEN, WEST BROMWICH. 
Head Office : OLDBURY, Birmingham 












“\X/ HATMAN” 





2, FILTER PAPERS 


Standard Through- 





out The World! 


WHATMAN FILTER PAPERS 
never vary—they are always de- 
pendable. There is a Whatman 
Filter Paper suitable for your 
problem. We will gladly put our 
experience at your disposal. 

Advice and samples on request. 








Stocked by all 
LABORATORY FURNISHERS 
in Sealed Boxes 











SOLE SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 
& Co. 


H. REEVE ANGEL iro: 








9, BRIDEWELL re LONDON, E.C.4. 


Sele senene -* * & R. BALSTON LTD. 
MAI DSTONE, KENT. 

















For the grinding of 
all kinds of Powders, 
Chemicals, Minerals, 
Colours, Paints, Enamels, 
etc. Supplied ‘lined with 
hard Porcelain, Silex, or special 
linings, and can be insulated to suit 
icular classes of work. 

end for our free illustrated literature 

STEELE & COWLISHAW, LTD., 
nme (Dept. No. 12) 

Head Office and Works: 
COOPER STREET, HANLEY, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 

London Office : 329, High Holborn, W.C.1 
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High Chemical Durability 


THe physical protection afforded by the use of 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware in every- 
day works routine tests, in chemical research and 
in all chemical manufacturing processes is of 
inestimable service to science and _ industry. 


The high chemical durability of PYREX Brand 
Scientific Glassware almost completely neutralizes 
attacks from ordinary re-agents, and the 
extremely low co-efficient of expansion of 3°2 x 
10-6 per degree centigrade allows the structure 
of this remarkable glassware to be made more 
robust in character than that of ordinary labora- 
tory glass, thus saving a high percentage of 
breakage replacement costs. 


In a word, PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware is 
a strong safeguard egainst failure in all scientific 
experiments, and creates confidence in whatever 
direction this world-renowned glassware is used. 


Srl en 


made by 
James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., 
Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. «ses 
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CHEAP AND QUICK 





HOT WATER 





BUT IT ISN’T AN ORDINARY 
STEAM AND WATER MIXER 


AN ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC DEVICE for obtaining hot water 
by the direct mixture (within itself) of steam and cold 
water: for installation on small tanks and on water- 
jacketted vessels. 


Whilst steam is being admitted, cool water is pulled from 
the tank into the device, heated, and returned hot to the 
tank. There ts continuous water circulation through the 
tank and the ‘* Thermocirc.”’ 


Steam supply is automatically regulated according to 
water temperature. The Sarco “‘ Thermocirc ’’ does the 
job with all the simplicity of direct steam injection but 
without the risk of wasting steam. 
Please send the enquiry slip for full details, to: 

SARCO THERMOSTATS LTD., Cheltenham, Glos. 


TH} 
'8e t. 


SARCO 
‘THERMOCIRC 


To SARCO THERMOSTATS LiD., 
CHELTENHAM, Glos. 
Please send full details of the Sarco “‘ Thermocirc’ and its 


application on (a) smail hot water tanks and (b i 
jacketted vessels. (0) water 
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Stilhoestrol : : lmmesira 
Dienoestrol : Stilboestrol Dipropionat 


Trade Price List now we alg 


Co 


C.3 


MIGROMETER REGULATION > 


STANDARD MODEL 
‘fio TO 40 GALLONS 
LARGER MODELS AVAILABLE 






BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. NOTTINGHAM ENGLAND (Phone: Nottingham 45501) 
London Sales Office — 71 Fleet St. London EC4 (Phone : Central 6901) 









Wow 
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No Ordinary Pump! thise.c.o. iniection 


Pump is no ordinary job. In one compact, slow-running unic it 
solves all problems of handling volatile, precious, corrosive, or 
dangerous fluids in accurate quantities. Simple Micro Adjustment 


gives exact flow rates from {/!O0th to 40 gallons per hour with 


standard model. There are no glands to leak or wear and all working parts are oil-bath 


Maximum working pressure of Standard Pump—iS0O |b. per square inch 
illustrated descriptive booklet on request. 


enclosed. 





E‘C:D “ia ENGINEERS < 


B°G* D LIMITED TONBRIDGE KENT TEL: TONBRIDGE 737 
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A good lead pipe can last for centuries. Lead 
Paint protects woodwork from the weather and keeps rust 


LE fl away from steel. Lead and lead-glass screens 


protect the radiologist from X-rays 
MAKE S TH and also from radiations from 
ci radio-active materials. 
Lead linings resist the 


powerful acids and alkalis 





which are used in industry. 


FE ST Lead is ductile and pliable but it has 
» 


a strength of its own — it is the great 


AR Ni @) UJ R protector metal. Lead is made, 


moulded, fashioned, 








combined, explored and marketed for a hundred uses 


by a group of firms known as 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


comprising : 

The Cookson Lead and Antimony Company Ltd. ; Locke, Lancaster and W. W. & R. Johnson & Sons, Ltd. ; 
falkers, Parker & Company Lid. ; Foster, Blackett and James Ltd. ; The Librex Lead Company Ltd. ; The 

London Lead Oxide Company Ltd.; A. T. Becks & Company. Ltd. ; The Oidas Metals Company Ltd. 


Enquiries to: 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd., Sales Offices at : Ibex House, Minories, London, E.C.3, or Crescent 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or Lead Works Lane, Chester. 
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ll 
LABORATORY SUPPLIERS 


LIMITED 


WILL BE PLEASED 
TO * RECEIVE YOUR 
ENQUIRIES FOR 
GLASSWARE AND 
SCIENTIFIC 


APPARATUS 


Please write or 
telephone for 
Leaflet C.A.!00 


LABORATORY SUPPLIERS 


LIMITED 
i5, CENTRAL CHAMBERS, 
EALING BROADWAY, W.5 
Telephone : EALing 8281/2 3 














IMPORTERS 
and 
EXPORTERS 


Specialising in 
INDUSTRIAL and FINE CHEMICALS, 
DRUGS, SOLVENTS, PLASTICS, 
and all materials for manu- 
facturing industries through- 
out Australia and New 


Zealand. 


SWIFT 


& COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

Head Office: 26/30 Clarence St., 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Branches at: Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Perth, Brisbane, Australia, 
and Weilington, N.Z. 

Cable Address: “Swift, Sydney.” 

Bankers: Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney and London. 



































The range of drums 
(both ordinary and K.C.C.) is 
comprehensive. If in doubt 
as to which kind would best 
suit your purposes we will be 
pleased to advise you. 


BROUGHS : 





LIVERPOOL & SPEKE 


. by sending your goods in 

* BROUGH’ S K.C.C. Drums— 
the drums that ensure con- 
tents being kept clean 
— the drums that not 
only look well but 

can be drained 


to the last 
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BRING THEIR DIFFICULT CASTING 
PROBLEMS TO BALFOURS 
+ + + + BECAUSE 
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They know that precision foundry 
work is a highly specialised job 
requiring modern plant, profound 
engineering knowledge and highly 
skilled craftsmen thoroughly schooled 
in close-limit operation. 





\\ 







Difficult Castings (such as the 15-ton 
L.P. Marine Cylinder being cast on 
right), can be supplied exactly to 
specification, on schedule and in 
quantity. Balfour Engineers will be 
pleased to discuss your ferrous and 
non-ferrous foundry requirements 
whether they be large or small, awk- 
ward or straightforward, in quantity 
or for singles. 


\ 


MOO DR AM 


\ 


AY 











———— OF LEVEN 
—=HENRY BALFOUR & CO. LTD.= 
~~ PuRtsE FOUNORY, LEVEN, FIFE 


Foundry, Leven, Fife 
ARTILLERY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.! 
ABBey 3639 


Durifound, Sowest, London 
One of the Balfour Group of Companies. 
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40 years’ experience 
enables us to supply 


BELTING 


and 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


of- 
Superlative Quality 
LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


FRANCIS W. BURSLEM -Stoke-on-Trent 
































HARRIS & Co. Ltd. "ines" 
0. . Wires: Belting, Bursiem 





























A BALISNY OF KESTNERS 
| ‘ NEW ACID 
PUMPS 








GLANDLESS 
AND SELF PRIMING 





ADVANTAGES 
No packing gland, bearing or frictional Constructed in all acid-resisting materials, 
surfaces in contact with acid. including Keebush. Giving a long trouble- 
free life. 


Write for Leaflets No. 269a and 25l, to 


KESTN ERS Chemical Engineers. 


5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I. 
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The Chemical Age 





A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 


SCOTTISH OFFICE: 
116 Hope Street, Glasgow (Central 3970) 


Telephone: CENTRAL 38212 (20 lines) 


MIDLANDS OFFICE: 
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THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers Limited 
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Carbonisation and Chemicals 


HE carbonising industries—coke 

ovens, gasworks, low temperature car- 
bonisation—are the chief supports of our 
native organic chemical industry. The 
gases produced by carbonisation are used 
in a few places in this country and Europe 
for the production of chemicals. There is 
also the possibility of producing other 
chemicals by the development of ethylene 
recovery. In assessing these technical 
possibilities, due weight must now be 
viven to the effect of nationalisation, not 
cenly on ihese industries but on those based 
on the products of earbonisation. Some 
ussessinent of future possibilities has been 
made in a recent paper to the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Association, the Institute ot 
Fuel and local district vas associations by 
Dr. G. Kk. Foxwell.* 

The view has trequentiv be expressed 
that coke ovens should be developed prin- 
cipally as a chemical industry. The 
chanees of using surplus gas tor the manu- 
facture of chemicals on a vast scale have 
heen widely discussed. There appears to 
have been among chemists a disinclination 
io look with enthusiasm on the manutac- 
ture of fuel or power as a field for them. 
Dr. Foxwell has reminded the industries 
concerned that to-day the standard of living 
of any civilised nation depends on the 
umount of energy at the disposal of its 
population. ‘* We can relate the wealth 
level of society directly to the availability 
of energy of the machines to manage this 
energy and of the know-how to _ operate 





*“ The Carbonisation Industries After Nationalisation ” 
by Dr. G. E. Foxwell, D.Sc., F. Inst. F., M.tnst. Gas E. 
M.I.Chem.E., ete.—The Gas World. 
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them,’’ said an American industrialist. 
It is not altogether surprising, there- 
fore, that an industry or group of 
industries which ccllectively process 40 
inillion tons of coal in order to convert 
100 thermis of raw coal into 80 therms of 
saleable energy should be regarded prim- 
arily as an ** energy ” industry. 


Those facts, however, must not obscure 
the chemical possibilities of the main or 
subsidiary products of coal. The chances 
here of economic large-scale production ot 
oil from coal at the moment are small. 
The influence of jet-propulsion on the qual- 
itv of oil may change this position, and the 
erowing searcity of oil could, of course, so 
increase oil values that production from coal 
would become economic. The chemist will 
also do well to remember that an ash-free 
suspension »>{ coal in oil may serve as a fuel 
for future turbines. The possi- 
bilities of the Fischer-Tropseh process as a 
producer of organic chemicals from coal 
have probably not vet been fully explored, 
and there remains the possibility that 
future research will enable this process to 
be used as the basis for extensions of our 
organic chemical industry, the oil being a 
by-product. 

Or the possibilities Ol the direct produc- 
tion of chemicals trom coal the working-up 
of existing and potential by-products is the 
most practical development. Dr. Foxwell 
sees no reason to change existing practice 
in the iar and benzol industries, although 
there is, as he points out, the danger that 
the nationalised industries—coal and gas 
—which control the raw materials could 


‘ ** 
vas 
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withhold or divert supplies. That is an 
unpredictable risk, and the fact that such 
action would be unjustifiable does not 


render the contingency impossible 

Ammonia is in a situation different from 
that of tar and benzol. The bulk of am- 
monia is converted into fertilisers, the 
market for which is dominated by synthetic 
production. The relatively low prices 
secured for by-product ammonia make pro- 
fitable production difficult. A body as 
large as the NCB or the Gas Council might 
well find that the large-scale production 
rendered possible by bulk operations will 
provide the means to make ammonia pro- 
fitable once again. The proposal identified 
with the name of the late Perey Parrish 
is well worthy of re-consideration. “hat 
envisaged the setting up of central plants 
in each region to which could be sent 
highly concentrated ammonia liquor for 
working up into various products, not ex- 
clusively fertilisers or sulphate of ammo- 
nit. The chemistry of ammonia has not 
yet been fully exploited on the industrial 
scale and it is a fair prospect that ammo- 
nia itself can serve as the starting point 
for other chemicals. 

The possibilities of ethylene have been 
widely explored, and there is no doubt 
whatever that among coal chemicals it has 
the greatest possibilities as a raw material 
for chemical production. Dr. Foxwell, 
while fully recognising these possibilities, 
calls to mind, however, the vast pro- 


gramme of petroleum refining in this 
country and asks whether the carbonising 
industries have not ‘‘ missed the boat.’ 
Already the petroleum industry is setiing 
out to manufacture, largely from olefins, 
a wide variety of organic chemicals. As 
the market for these chemicals increases, 
the production of ethylene from coke ovens 
and even from gasworks may be found to 
be desirable. 

There seem to be some doubts as to the 
economic desirability of producing ammo- 
nia or methanol from coke oven gas. It 
is exceedingly difficult to discover evidence 
of the price that can be paid for the vas. 
The price paid tor coke oven gas for these 
purposes compares poorly with values as 
town gas, 

The carbonising industries will continue 
to be a branch of the chemical industries, 
but it is evident that their future will be 
primarily that of fuel or energy-produc- 
ing industries, at least for many years to 
come, The duties for consultation and 
co-operation that the various nationalisa- 
tion Acts place upon them underline the 
anomaly that the Minister of Fuel and 
Power has neglected to place the NCB coke 
evens and the gas industry under the con- 
trol of the Gas Council. When one author- 
ity carbonises 10 million tons of coal and 
another 20 million tons and both supply 
coke and gas as their main product, not 
to put them both under one umbrella is 
inexplicable. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Steel and Chemicals 


HE presentation of the Iron and Steel 

Bill in the Commons, which according 
to present anticipations will take place on 
Monday, will signalise the attainment of a 
significant new phase in Government policy 
of monopoly control. While this measure 
is yet a Bill, and one fresh from the Parlia- 
mentary draftsmen, its purpose, if Gov- 
ernment intentions are fulfilled next year, 
foreshadow changes in the conduct of indus- 
{ries more fundamental than its predeces- 
sors—coal, transport, gas and electricity. 
They by comparison were limited to speci- 
fic industries and a few ancillaries tradition- 
ally within their sphere. If the projected 
Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain 
becomes a reality it will be obliged in 
directing its host of diverse  subsidi- 
aries to enter formidably into a dvzen 


fields of productive industry in which 
Government participation and, _inevita- 
ably, competition, have never betore 


been seriously considered. Radio sets and 
tennis racquets have been mentioned as 
figuring among the incongruous interests 
which may now come within the scope of 
Government planning, for which this Bill 
is clearly intended to provide a foothold 
which could not fairly be won by direct 
attack. In that context it is now being 
prominently borne in mind that there are 
traditional bonds between chemicals and 
the iron and steel industry very much 
closer than those of the light engineering 
industries. (The Bill is reviewed on page 
621.) 


The New Inquisition 


HE tightening stranglehold which 

international mistrust is applying to 
scientific exchange, and hence to the total 
rate of development, around the world is no 
novelty, but it sometimes appears that in 
liberal circles little is done except to deplore 
it. Many will accordingly have applauded 
the standpoint taken by Sir Henry Dale, 
past-president of the British Association, 
in his forthright presentation of the facts 
before the open meeting called last week- 
end by the Atomic Scientist’s Association, 
at which the tendency apparent in some 
quarters to mistake the influence which 
has been responsible for most of the inter- 


ruption of free communication was fairly 
well represented. The fact that some of 
the arguments in support of the latter 
viewpoint were supported by quotations 
from the Soviet Press did not add appre- 
ciably to their weight. In contrast, Sir 
Henry Dale’s recognition that, since the 
suppresson by another faith of the intel- 
lectual leadership of Galileo, there has been 
no greater threat to free minds than that 
now active in the U.S.S.R. was a state- 
ment of fact which nearly all ascertain- 
able evidence confirms. He _ revealed, 
incidentally, that he continues to receive 
from Hungary, where the purge of scien- 
tists on political grounds continues un- 
abated, pathetic letters from scholars who 
have been made its victims. These and 
the modern ‘‘ Inquisition ’’ which is opera- 
ting in the Moscow Academy of Sciences 
cannot be ignored by anyone who aspires 
to pass judgment on the causes of the 
chasm which is widening between scientists 
of different rations. 


ss 


Report on Streptomycin 


S news accumulates of steady expan- 

sion of streptomycin production it is 
easy to overlook how relatively new is the 
antibiotic and to what extent its use is 
still being determined by clinica! experi- 
ment. The reminder comes from a re- 
port just released by the committee which 
the Medical Research Council appointed 
two years ago to study the effectiveness of 
streptomycin in the treatment of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis. For those who are not 
medical practitioners, the outstanding fact 
of this report on the response of 55 victims 
of acute progressive tuberculosis of both 
lungs is that it was unmistakably success- 
ful by common standards, The 55, between 
15 and 50 years old, in seven widely separ- 
ated centres, received 2 g. of streptomycin 
daily by intramuscular injection; cther 
parallel cases, acting as controls, received 
identical treatment without streptomycin. 
After six months, 14 of the control group 
had died, while of the ‘* streptomycin ”’ 
cases only four had ended fatally. Con- 
siderable improvement was observed in 
27 (51 per cent) of the patients who re- 
ceived the drug and in only four (8 per 
cent) of those who did not. After a full 
year’s observation 12 of those whe had 
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been ireated with streptomycin had died 


and of the control group 24. Rather less 
marked, however, was the contrast in 
physical improvement between the two 
groups, 31 per cent of the control group 
showing improvement, as compared with 
56 per cent of the *‘ streptomycin ”’ 
The report, which Dr. Mare Daniels pre- 
pared, contains much more of direct 
interest to those concerned with the pro- 
duction of streptomycin as well as to 
medical men. It records, for example, 
that the toxic effects of this treatment, 
which have sometimes been serious, were 
never so marked as to require abandoning 
the treatment. But it warns again that 
the antibiotic has not effected a ‘** cure ’’ in 
any of these cases, and the problem pre- 
sented by the rapid engendering of strep- 
tomycin-resistant bacilli is as serious as 
ever, 


cTuses, 


Atomic Mindedness 


O be able to hold the unwavering 

attention of an extremely mixed 
audience and to explain lucidly in less than 
one hour the scientific achievement of 
atomic energy is a task which few other 
than Prof. M. E, L. Oliphant would ven- 
ture to undertake. He is one of the few 
experts able to come down to the level of 
the Jayman. One of the remarkable things 
about his lecture, the first of the series on 
“The Atomic <Age’’ given at the 
Memcrial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
under the auspices of the Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust, was the extraordinarly 
mixed composition of the audience, prov- 
ing the widespread interest being taken in 
this subject by the public. This ‘* atomic 
mindedness *’ shows that many people 
besides scientists and chemists are deeply 
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concerned whether, as Prof. Oliphant said, 
radioactive energy is to be used by slow 
controlled release for the production o 
power to the benefit of mankind, or used 
violently, and catastrophically, in the 
form of the atom bomb. 


What, No Fireworks ? 


T is by now common, not to say disap. 

pointing, knowledge that for a week or 
two prior to Guy Fawkes’ Day it has been 
next to impossible for John Citizen, senior 
or junior, to purchase any fireworks. Many 
retailers might have amplified their 
laconic : ‘‘ Sold out!’’ or ** We didn’t get 
many this year,’’ with the all to familiar 
explanation that a large proportion of fire- 
works have joined the ‘* export only ”’ cate- 
gory. The fact that the feu de joie on 
Friday evening was but a raggard discharge 
was for once not entirely the responsi- 
bility of the chemical industry. One of 
the principal makers of pyrotechnics ex- 
plained to THe CuHeEmicaL AGE that output 
nowadays is limited largely by inadequate 
paper supplies. Actually, manufacturers 
get a bonus allocation of paper in propor- 
tion to the quantities of fireworks they 
export, on the principle of ‘‘ No exports, 
no paper for your home trade.’’ This 
year’s fireworks were all produced without 
undue strain on the chemical constituents, 
but now, after the event, there are indica- 
tions that one of the chief components is 
becoming increasingly hard to get. That 
refers to potassium nitrate, the shortage 
of which is not caused by any falling away 
of production, but by the increasing quan- 
tities of KNO, used in vitreous enamelling 
—for export and fittings of ‘‘ pre-fabs.’’ 
One of the principal suppliers has, in fact, 
instituted a system of rationing. 





WORLD TIN PACT? 


HE International Tin Study Group at 

its meeting at the Hague has forwarded 
to the member Governments a report on the 
advisability of entering into an international 
tin agreement and inquired whether they 
would be willing to attend a conference to 
confirm it. 

If this meets with sufficient support the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
will be asked to convene such a conference 
next spring, 

A compromise on price level between pro- 
ducers and consumers was eventually 
reached at the Hague discussions. 


TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


WO research scholarships, one in tech- 

nical chemistry, the other in chemistry, 
have been offered by the British Coal Tar 
Research Association to the Royal Techni- 
cal College, Glasgow. 

The scholarships, which were announced 
at the unnual meeting of the governors of 
the college, will have a value of £259 a year 
each, and there will be an additional sum 
of £225 for equipment and other expenses. 
There are now 5456 students at the college, 
compared with 3791 in 1938/39. Sir James 


French has been re-elected chairman of the 
board of governors, 
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Oil Refining 


Scheduled Increase by 1952 


THREE-FOLD increase by the end of 

ERP in 1952 has been scheduled by the 
United Kingdom, which hopes to lift its oi! 
refining capacity from the 7 million tons ex- 
pected in 1949 to 21.3 million tons in 1952. 
In addition, the United Kingdom plans to 
increase her overseas refining capacity 
from 2 million tons in 1948 to 9.6 million 
tons in 1952, 

With imports of more than 4 million tons 
of crude oil and petroleum products already 
authorised under ERP, Western European 
nations have been given a breathing space to 
permit them to restore and expand their own 
petroleum production capacity on a large 
scale. From the beginning of ERP on April 
3 up to September 20, a total of $129.6 
million worth of ECA—financed cil. petrol, 
lubricants and other petroleum products has 
been made available to nine European 
countries in danger of being scriously cur- 
tailed because of their shortage of dollars. 
$44 million to France, $44 million to the 
United Kingdom; $17.5 million to Italy and 
the rest to Denmark, Norway, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Western Germany and Austria. 





NEW £4M. OIL DOCK 


PROPOSAL to construct a new oil 

dock near the entrance to the canal at 
Eastham has been agreed by the directors 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company and 
a Bill is to be promoted in the _ present 
session of Parliament seeking the necessary 
powers. 

The dock will have an entrance lock ap- 
proximately 800 ft. long and 100 ft. wide, 
and will accommodate tankers of 28-30,000 
tons. The construction is expected to take 
about three years at an estimated cost of 
£4 millions. 

Discharging facilities for cargoes of crude 
petroleum will be provided by the dock for 
the new refinery being constructed by the 
Shell group at Stanlow. 





Reduced Metal Subsidies 


A statement by the Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. G. Hall) in the House of 
Commons on Monday indicated that ferro- 
chrome was the only department of the metal 
industries to receive an increased subsidy 
(£100,000) in 1948-49. Of the others, steel 
was receiving £3.250 million, against £7.918 
million in 1947-48, magnesium nothing 
(against £107,000) and aluminium nothing 
(1947-48 nil; 1946-47 £953,100). 
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New Powder Technology 


German Consultant in Scotland 


HE Seottish Council (Development and 

Industry) kas sponsored a visit to Scot- 
land of Dr. Robert Meldau, a German 
scientist, who for a number of years has 
been making an extensive study of physical 
properties common to all powdered — sub- 
stances. By breaking down a variety of 
minerals and other substances to powder 
form, Dr. Meldau has already produced 
important results which indicate that even 
poor quality minerals can be of considerable 
value in the manufacture of substitutes for 
more expensive or scarcer products. 


New Ceramic 


Dr. Meldau attended a Press conference 
in Glasgow recently at the beginning 
of his three weeks’ visit to Scotland, and 
gave practical illustrations of the _ steps 
which have been taken in this new depart- 
ment of powder technology by demonstra- 
ting a variety of coal ceramic which displays 
a high degree of resistance to heat, acid, 
atmospheric attack and is of sufficient strue- 
tural strength to allow its use in certain 
forms of machine bearings. The Scottish 
Council has in mind its application to agri- 
cultural machinery, 

Dr. Meldau pointed out that the same 
technique opened up interesting new fields 
in food treatment along lines quite different 
from normal dehydration, and he has with 
him samples of a vegetable meal produced 
by his new process which is of high sugar, 
protein and vitamin content, and which has 
already been used in Germany as a special 
food for miners. 

Another allied process in which Dr Meldau 
is interested is that by which peat can be 
used as a substitute for wood and other 
scarcer materials in building. Although 
looking like stone, this new peat material 
in its present form is of sufficient strength 
only for internal purposes, but it forms an 
excellent interior wall with a high degree 
of noise insulation. 

Dr. Meldau is consultant to the Ruhr 
mining industries and a lecturer on applied 
mineralogy at Munster University 





The Week’s Coal Output.—Last week’s 
total output of coal in Britain was 4,241,200 
tons (4,035,800 tons deep mined, 205,400 tons 
opencast), compared with the slightly greater 
total in the previous week of 4,275,700 tons 
(4,045,300 tons deep-mined, 230,400 tons 
opencast). The cumulative output of deep- 
mined coal for the 43 weeks of this year was 
161,379,100 tons, compared with 152,333,300 
tons in the corresponding period last year. 
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New British Pharmacopeceia is Launched 
Substantial Changes Since 1932 Edition 


HE iecture hall in Bloomsbury Square, 

London, of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain was packed on October 28, 
when Dr. C. H. Hampshire, secretary of 
the British Pharmacopwia Commission, gave 
ai interestesting address on this long- 
awaited 1948 edition of the British Pharma- 
copoela, 

The iast BP appeared in 1932 and it was 
intended to produce a revised edition every 
ten years. The next volume was, in fact, 
well under way at the outbreak of war, but 
it was impossible to complete it, and a series 
of six addenda was issued to keep as up to 
date as possibie with the progress of medi- 
cal knowledge, 


New Additions 


Dr. Hampshire explained the magnitude 
of the work, and the wide scope of the new 
volume, embracing the old drugs such as 
senna and oil of rosemary, to the modern 
chemotherapeutic drugs—sulphonamides and 


penicillm—and the hormones, injections 
and vitamins. 
Borie acid ointment had been retained 


because of the public’s confidence in it, the 
doctor said, although the boric acid con- 
tent was so reduced as to be practically 
valueless; on the other hand, 11 crude 
vegetable drugs had been deleted as cf in- 
sufficient clinical importance. 

Another change was the substitution of 
weight per millilitre for specific gravity, 
except in the case of alcohols where it was 
retained to conform with statutory require- 
ments, 


When discussion and questions were in- 


vited, it was asked: what steps were being 
taken to put advance copies of the pharma- 
copeeia into the hands of the manufacturer’? 
At present, the questioner pointed out, any 
alterations and new regulations became 
effective immediately on publication of a 
new edition and, although advance copies 
could be consulted, they were extremely hard 
to come by, 

Dr. Hampshire replied that it was hoped 
that as soon ‘‘as the Government could 
spare time from nationalising everything,” 
conditions would be so amended that a 
specific period of time, perhaps three 
months from the date of publication, would 
be allowed before any changes came into 
effect. 

The next speaker regretted that it had 
not been possible to decide on a uniformity 
of tablet sizes. 

The possibility of dropping of Latin titles 
was raised, but Dr. Hampshire contended 
that Latin names were essential for inter- 
national standards and nomenclature. 


Some Omissions 


Another speaker regretted the omission 
of the alkaloids of opium, considerably used 
to-day. The doctor replied that, while the 
commission endeavoured to include all the 
latest developments, this was one of several 
subjects under survey, but it was not com- 
pleted in time. 

It was noteworthy that practically all 
speakers agreed that the magnitude of the 
work and detailed investigation necessary 
had produced a volume well up to the estab- 
lished reputation of its predecessors 





Synthetic Quartz Crystals From Powdered Silica 


MONG the new products and processes 

described in the September issue of 
Chemical Industries (New York) is the 
growth in steel ‘‘ test tubes’ by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories of quartz crystals identi- 
cal with those produced by natural 
cesses. 

A clear crystal more than an inch long 
can be grown in a month, and owing to the 
controlled uniformity of production, they 
are stated to be superior to natural ones. 

Natural quartz crystals and also the syn- 
thetic ones known as EDT (ethylene diamine 
tartrate) are widely used in telephone com- 
munication. Both real and 


pro- 


synthetic are 
piezo-electric—able to convert mechanical 
energy to electrical energy or vice versa. 


When electrical current is applied to them 

they vibrate at certain specific frequencies. 
Quartz is also used extensively in main- 

taining frequency standards in radio, 

The synthetic crystals are grown from a 
finely powdered form of silicon. This is 
placed in the bottom of the steel ‘‘ bomb ”’ 
and an aqueous alkaline solution is added. 
The seed plate, a thin wafer of quartz, is 
suspended at the top of the vesse!, which is 
then sealed and placed in a furnace. 

Submitted to pressures exceeding 15,006 
lb. p.s.l. at temperatures of about 750°F., 
the silica dissolves. In its dissolved state it 
rises to the cooler part of the bomb and is 
deposited on the seed plate, in perfectly 
regular order until all is in the form of a 
single clear crystal. 
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SULPHURIC ACID PRODUCTION 


Small Reduction in July-September 


HE three-monthly classified summary 
issued by the, National Sulphuric Acid 
Association reveals a small general reduction 
in the period July-September, 1948. The 
total quantity of acid produced during the 


quarter was 382,741 tons compared with 
398,744 tons in the period April-June. 
SULPHURIC ACID AND OLEUM 
Tons of 100% H,.SO, 
Chamber 
Chamber Contact and 
only only Contact 
Stock July 1, 1948 32,451 27,131 59,582 
Production ... 171,440 211,301 382,741 
Receipts 38,758 28,619 67,377 
Oleum feed ‘ ~ 2,947 2,947 
a iii -12 —3 -15 
Use ...... 98,448 79,571 178,019 
De spatches... 111,668 159,374 271,042 
Stock Sept. 30, 1948 32,521 31, 050 63,571 
Total capacity re- 
presented -»- 216,270 223,300 439,570 
Percentage produc- 
tion — 79.3% 94.6% 87.1% 
RAW MATERIALS 
Tons 
Zine 


Spent Sulphur Cocen- 
Pyrites* Oxide andH S trates 
Stock July 1,1948 71,551 167,146 80,740 24,870 
Receipts ... 64,805 56,582 51,566 30,219 
Adjustments +-1.041 —7,462 —112 —215 
Use , eta 74, 616 49,678 64,147 41,467 
Despatc hes 4,435 53 — 
41 r 269F 
Stock Sept. 30,1948 62,738 161,884 67,994 13,407 
** Receipts ’’ and “* Use’”’ include Anhydrite “* con- 


53 


verted ’’ to Pyrites. 
+ Used at works for purposes other than Sulphuric 
Acid manufacture. 


CONSUMPTION OF SULPHURIC ACID AND OLEUM 


UNITED KINGDOM AND EIRE 
July 1, 1948, to September 30, 1948 
Tons 
TRADES 100 * be ‘is 
Accumulators ~~ 
Agricultural purposes s 9. 790 





————_$————— 


Quantities delivered were slightly less. Of 
consumption, the total was 383,380 tons com- 
pared with 406,879 tons, but in individual 
items phosphate (industrial) and rayon and 
trausparent paper showed an upward trend. 

The list given here reproduces the figures 
of the survey. 

Tons 
Bichromate and chromic acid 2,600 
Borax and boracic acid (“ Unclassified " 
Bromine a <i 1,799 
Cc hlorsulphonic acid (“ Unclassified 1") 
Clays (Fuller’s earth, etc.) . : ies 1,961 
Copper pickling “on me eee end 639 


Dealers 4,393 
Drugs and fine chemicals she bate 2 432 
Dyestuffs and intermediates a re 19,171 
Explosives ote nit _ ‘in 3,098 
Export ins éee 922 
Formic acid (: “ Unclassified 0) 

Glue, gelatine and size - whe eee 324 
Hydrochloric acid : 15,471 
Hydrofiuoric acid 1,999 
Iron pickling (incl. tin n plate) sin 20,258 
Leather ene sai 1,621 
Metal extraction sae ait vo sos 318 
Oil (mineral) refining 10,398 
Oil (vegetable) refining ? 2,016 
Oxalic, tartaric and citric acid 1,963 
Paint and Lithopone 17,400 


Paper, ete. a ae as 988 
Phosphates (industr ial) 


Plastics, not otherwise classified on 2,678 
Rare earths... ous ean 605 
Rayon and transparen nt pape ° ois 37,648 
Sewage ‘ pi — 2,632 
Soap and glycerine ini ia wiies 1,017 
Sugar refining ons 170 
Sulphate of alumina (“ Unclassified ’ ) 

Sulphate of ammonia 60,523 


Sulphate of barium _— _ ves 1,288 
Sulphate of copper 

Sulphate of magnesium hina 
Sulphate of zinc bia ae ose one 635 


Superphosphates 110,296 
Tar and benzol 4,278 
Textiles é' me 5,709 
Unclassified—Uses known ‘ 18,409 
Uses unknown 10.576 

Total 383,380 


— 





Britain Supplies Latest Margarine Plant to Italy 


COMPLETE margarine production 
A pian is to be shipped from England to 
an Italian firm in Verona. The under- 
taking is being carried out with the 
approval of the Italian Government and is 
considered of national importance in the 
country’s rehabilitation plans. 

The plant will be supplied by Bamag, 
Ltd., of London, and will meorporate all 
modern practice. It is designed to refine 
the oil by a semi-continuous process 
reducing loss to a minimum, and hardening 
will be effected by the nicke] formate pro- 
cess, hydrogen being supplied from a 
Bamag electrolyser. The hardened oil is 
then filtered, post-refined, and finely de- 


odorised at high temperature and a vacuum 


of less than 8 mm. Hg. After the oii is 
cooled and put through the polishing press 
it will be stored in a number of tanks 


its characteristics. 

These various oils and fats are to be 
weighed, mixed, and emulsified with fresh 
milk prepared in a specially designed milk 
ripening equipment and chilled over a 
margarine drum. In another part of the 
plant the material will be continuously 
kneaded and packed automatically into 
bricks of 100, 250, and 500 grammes at the 
rate of 70 bricks a minute. 

The factory will also comprise a laboratory 
which will include the pilot-size Bamag 
Express hydrogenator. | 


according to 
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The Assault on Scientific Freedom 
Sir Henry Dale on Lost Ideals 


IR HENRY DALE was the principal 

speaker at the evening session which 
formed part of the open meeting sponsored 
by the Atomic Scientists’ Association at 
Beaver Hall, Garlick Hill, E.C.4, on Satur- 
day (October 30), 

The theme for discussion was the necessity 
for free interchange of scientific ideas and 
discoveries between nations, and the danger 
that the secrecy unavoidably imposed on 
certain military aspects of atomic energy 
and nuclear research might spread to other 
departments of science and chemistry. 


Sharing Knowledge 


Sir Henry Dale, who seemed at times to 
be representing a minority view regarding 
the causes of deterioration of scientific 
relations, pointed out that a community of 
scientists who believed in exchanging and 
sharing their views had formerly existed for 
celturies. Even wars had left little divi- 
sion among them and he quoted the example 
of Henry Davy being féted in Paris even 
when we were at war with France. 

There was an international congress in 
1907, but the outbreak of war in 1914 
brought the first serious setback to free ex- 
change of ideas, 

After the 1914-18 war, Sir Henry con- 
tinued, a larger part of science remained 
secret than ever before, but the main cur- 
reit remained free and it was essential that 
it should do so, for science was the most 
completely international of all man’s intel- 
lectual activities. This was an ideal which 
ought on no account to be relinquished. At 
present we were being forced very far from 
it. Liberty was still the most impor- 


tant subject of corporate human action, 

We must remain alert and watchful 
against encroachment upon scientific free- 
dom and to ensure that military application 
was not allowed to hinder progress. 

Work was still in progress on the poten- 
tial use of bacteriology and chemistry in 
warfare, but no one suggested that bacterio- 
logists or chemists should be restrained— 
they come and go freely, and so should those 
working on atomic energy. The atomic 
scientist must be punctiliously loyal, and 
there could then be no reason why he should 
be hampered. 

‘* T believe,’ stated Sir Henry, ‘‘ that the 
only effective prevention of war is the com- 
plete abolition of all military secrecy, but 
it is no use this coming from one side or 
one country only.’’ . 


Purge in Hungary 


The worst threat to freedom to-day came 
from the U.S.S.R. where there was enforced 
conformity by terror to a political creed, 
There had been nothing like it, Sir Henry 
declared, since the cardinals bullied Galileo 
into recanting. He had received and was 
continuing to receive pathetic letters from 
liungary where there was a drastic purge 
in progress, and scholars were in danger of 
dismissal for political opinions. The 
speaker also cited recent evidence of coer- 
cion of scientists in Moscow. 

We must, he concluded, try to meet the 
genuine scientists so long as it did not affect 
them adversely, and we must beware of 
those who were political time servers, and 
above all remain watchful and ready to 
stand against any attempt to let science fall 
victim to political turpitude. 








ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY 


HE necessity for a great increase in the 

technical knowledge of young men in in- 
dustry was emphasised by Sir Edward 
Appleton, secretary of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in his 
address at the annual dinner of the Stafford- 
shire Iron and Steel Institute at Wolver- 
hampton. Britain, he said, was still pre- 
eminent in research, but this was of no value 
unless the potentialities and results from it 
were fully and rapidly understood and the 
results applied. 

Practical training in technical colleges 
should be supported by local industry, he 
urged, and technical training to be useful 
must be linked with research. 





ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


A NON profit - making organisation, 
jointly financed by industry and the 
Government, the Production Engineering 
Research Association kas been opened at 
Staveley Lodge, Melton Mowbray. The 
objects of the association, which is under 
the presidency of Lord Riverdale, are to 
discover improvements in methods of pro- 
duction and ensure their prompt and effec- 
tive application. Opening the association’s 
new laboratories, Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, 
chairman of the advisory council of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, declared that technical progress 
in England was dependent on the skill and 
prompt application of research results. 
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SAFEGUARDS 
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IN 


INDUSTRIAL 


CHEMISTRY 


Many Interests Collaborate at Harrogate Conference 


OME 200 delegates, most of whom hold 

executive posts in chemical] manufactur- 
ing concerns throughout the country, 
attended a confereice on accident prevention 
in chemical works, held at the Grand Hotel, 
Harrogate, from Friday to Sunday, last 
week, ‘The conference was sponsored by the 
Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers and was organised on its behalf by 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents. 

Sir Harold West (Newton Chambers 
aud Co., Ltd.), presided at the open- 
ing session on Friday evening, which 
was addressed by Sir Ewart Smith, tech- 
nical director of I.C.1., Ltd. Also present 
were Sir Harry Jepheott (chairman of 
council, ABCM), Mr. J. Davidson Pratt 
(director and_ secretary, ABCM), who 
presided during subsequent sessions, Mr. 
H. R. Payne (chairman of the association’s 
works safety committee), who took charge 
of a brains trust on Sunday morning, Mr. 
G. P. Barnett (H.M. chief inspector of 
Factories), and Mr. H. G. Winbolt (direc- 
tor, industrial safety division, Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents). 

A point made by Sir Harold West at the 
opening session was that the worst way in 
which to attract worth-while men to the 
industry was to say that the work was safe. 
The operative word, in his view, was not 
‘ safety ’’; for recruitment it was better to 
emphasise that there was an element of 
excitement, opportunities for the display of 
resource and courage, with, of course, the 
assurance that management was concerned 
about their welfare. The main objective 
of the conference was to prove that manage- 
ments knew how to handle the problem and 
were not working ‘‘ by guess or by God.”’ 


Too Negative 


Sir Ewart Smith, who during the war was 
chief engineer and superintendent of Arma- 
ment design in the Ministry of Supply, in 
his address, confirmed that the old ery of 
“ safety first’ was negative and wrong. 
He preferred the positive approach. 

Accident prevention afforded “a measure 
of industrial efficiency; the good factory, 
the safe factory, was clearly one in which 
the man was put before the machine, and 
the machine was not allowed to be master 
of the man. 

We had, of course, to look at the problem 
of safety and accident prevention in pro- 


portion as well as in detail; the chemical 
industry was not, by ordinary standards, a 
terribly dangerous one. He mentioned 
cases In which the accident frequency rate 
was appreciably lower in high-pressure than 
in low-pressure chemical processes, the 
reason being that the designers, operators 
aud maintainers of the plant appreciated 
the potential dangers and guarded against 
them. 


The Safety Officer 


Sir Ewart gave highest praise to safety 
officers, for, he said, they constituted a most 
essential and important part of the organi- 
sation. But the prevention of accidents and 
the control of conditions in the works was 
the direct responsibility of management at 
ali stages, from the chairman or managing 
director down through the works manager, 
the plant managers, sectional managers, 
foremen, charge-hands and leading hands, 
and the workmen themselves were not 
excluded. 

The safety officer’s functions were as the 
adviser and the specialist, who educated 
people, sold his ideas, was critical, with an 
independent eye on what was done, whether 
in connection with design or in operation of 
plant or processes. 

The human psychological approach to the 
problem could be tremendously helpful and 
could have results out of all proportion to 
the efforts expended on it. If they con- 
ducted their safety campaigns as something 
to which they were driven by legislation or, 
even by feelings of humanity, because they 
did not like to see a man carried away on 
a stretcher, that in itself would not bring 
out the whole-hearted confidence and co- 
operation of the workers. 

If the worker really felt that they had 
his interests at heart, if they took him into 
their confidence, explained what the situa- 
tion demanded and what had to be done 
to meet it, then the effort expended in so 
doing, the right psychological background, 
would have a most important effect. He 
doubted whether managements learned as 
much as they might through the eyes of 
their workers. 

The provision of a safety organisation 
for safety did not mean that the management 
had to employ a lot more people. It meant 
that, where a factory unit was large enough, 
there should certainly be a_whole-time 
safety officer, and if it were smaller there 
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should be a part-time safety officer, an 
advisory specialist keeping a particular eye 
on the safety aspect. 

It should mean that there would be 
safety conditions, an organisation for educa- 
ting all concerned, the management and 
the men, in organised safety and other 
relevant subjects. He believed that, with 
the growing complexity of industrial ‘ife, 
we had to devote a greater proportion of 
our time and effort to training. ‘That rule 
applied to safety also. He referred to a 
large organisation abroad which reckoned 
that every man there—and there were tens 
of thousands—spent 20 minutes per week on 
safety training or inspection of some sort. 
The management were hard-headed pecple, 
but that practice was what the situation 
demanded, 

Previous Attempt 

Mr. J. Davidson Pratt referred to an 
organisation known before the war as a 
Committze on Solvents, which had collected 
information on various solvents, some of 
which had been thought to be safe but 
were in fact dangerous toxic agents. The 
work had had to go into abeyance; but 
immediately after the war he had pressed 
the Medical Research Council very strongly 
to revive its activities. 

More than a year ago they had set up a 
Toxicology Committee, which was now 
getting into its stride, and which should be 
prepared to have investigated the properties 
of new compounds which might come into 
use Or potential use and where the firms 
making it had not the facilities for the work 
themselves. Associated with that, the 
Medical Research Council’s ‘Toxicology 
Unit was prepared to undertake work of 
that sort, although facilities were limited. 

The first thing we had to do was to know 
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thorcughly the properties of the compounds, 
and then the chemical engineers were quite 
capable of designing plants and processes, 
to ensure that those compounds could be 
handled with complete safety . The cliief 
danger tended to arise in asing i:dustries 
which were perhaps not quite so. safety 
minded. 

Mr. Davidson Pratt also emphasised the 
importance of the proper investigation of 
near accidents, from which we could learn 
a great deal to prevent accidents arising 
from similar circumstances later. 

In the course of discussion a question was 
asked as to the wisdom or practicability of 
offering awards to workers having records 
of freedom from accidents. Sir Ewart 
Smith’s first reaction to the question was 
that it was the duty of every workman and 
every staff man to avoid accidents; it was 
a duty to his fellows. To offer a rewerd for 
freedom from accidents would appear to be 
grandmotherly. What could be done when 
a man left a bucket in a gangway, for 
instance, and someone else fell over it and 
was injured? Who would lose the bonus? 
It seemed that such a scheme would be 
difficult and he felt also that it was a 
wrong approach to offer a bonus for some- 
thing negative. 

The speaker who had raised the question 
said he had had in mind also some form 
of penalty, of laying the blame at the door 
of the person responsible for an accident, 

A subsequent speaker referred to a case 
in Which awards had been offered for free- 
com from accidents, and said that the 
accident frequency rate was not reduced. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings on 
Sunday the delegates agreed that the success 
of the conference justified organising 
another on other subjects in about a year’s 
time 


The Influence of Chemical Plant Design 


R. J. EK. BRAHAM (1.C.1., Ltd.), in his 

paper on *‘ Some Aspects of Chemical 
Plant Design,’ said industrial accidents had 
been variously classified, and as an introduc- 
tion to the present paper it might be ex- 
pected that data would be presented in a 
form to show that the majority of uccidents 
could be prevented by correct design of plant 
and buildings, design in the widest sense, 
including layout, painting, lighting, ventila- 
tion and other related matters. Although 
it was, of course, true that very many acci- 
dents were due to faulty design, such an 
approach to the subject of this paper would 
break little, if any, new ground, and would 
therefore have little chance of making any 
contribution of real value to the problem of 
industrial accident prevention. it was 


rather the intention to present some sug- 
gestions for a rational approach to the 
organisational problem of ensuring that 
during the design phase everything possible 
was done to ensure the safety of the per- 
sonnel who would later have to construct, 
erect, Operate and maintain a plant or 
factory. 

it was seldom that much can be done in 
the laboratory to minimise the problems of 
the engineering designer, said Mr, Braham, 
but in some cases changes, such as, for ex- 
ample, a change of chemical route, could 
be found which made a valuable contribu- 
tion. What was important was that the full 
implications of the chemical process should 
be realised at as early a stage as possible, 
and that the safety, medical and operating 
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department should be consulted before the 
details of the process were finalised. It 
was not suggested that the development of 
a chemical process should be determined by 
medical, safety and operating considera- 
tions, but that the chemist should realise 
the problems he was creating, so that he 
could make his contribution to ensuring that 
no avoidable difficulties should be passed on 
to the engineering designer. 

As soon as the chemical process had been 
sufficiently developed for design of plant to 
commence, continued the speaker, a fully 
detailed chemical or technical flowsheet 
should be prepared It was not sufficient 
that this flowsheet should merely set out the 
substances to be used in the process and the 
pressures and temperatures involved, but 
that it should provide as much information 
as possible on such factors as solidification 
temperature, boiling point, disintegration 
temperature or flash point of liquors, igni- 
tion conditions for gases and their toxicity, 
air-dust explosive concentrations for solids 
which have to be subjected to comminution 
and the effect on the skin of gases, liquids 
and solids used in the chemical process. The 
most certain method of dealing with these 
various issues was to prepare a question- 
naire. The precise form and scope of this 
must naturally be determined by the general 
nature of the chemical industry involved, 
hut it was not difficult to produce one which, 
if systematically answered, would draw 
attention to all the important problems 
which must be solved. 


General Survey 


At the stage when the chemical fiowsheet 
and the answers to the questionnaire were 
available, the project should be reviewed by 
the engineering, medical, safety, operating 
and welfare officials or departments, said 
Mr. Braham. rhe resulting opinions and 
recommendations, which it was suggested 
should be recorded in writing, should then 
he investigated by the chemical research 
and development departments as well as by 
the engineering design department, in order 
that an agreed basis for the design of the 
pliant should be determined. 


The engineer- 
ing design 


department, then being in 
possession of approved technical flowsheets, 
should prepare engineering line diagrams 
for the plant, incorporating all information 
necessary for the preparation of design draw- 
ings of the various items of equipment, 
whether for direct fabrication’ or for the 
issue Of inquiries to suppliers, and for the 
preparation of layout drawings. 

Safety in engineering design, continued 
Mr. Braham, must be considered under the 
following heads:—(1) The preparation of 
engineering specifications for plant, build- 
ings and equipment, whether they are to be 
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designed by the company or the company’s 
supplier. (2) The design of the individual 
items of plant and equipment. (3) ‘The 
preparation of the layout drawings for the 
complete plant or factory. 

Obviously, the ultimate responsibility for 
the safety aspects of the design of a chemi- 
cal plant or factory rested with the manage- 
ment of the company, commented Mr. 
Braham, »ut managerial responsibility must, 
for obvicus reasons, be confined to safety 
policy and to ensuring that adequate and 
competent staff were available, and that the 
company’s organisation, both from a person- 
nel and technical point of view, was a satis- 
factory one. It was most desirable that 
responsibility for carrying out the company’s 
safety policy in the design stage of a parti- 
cular project should be vested in one rather 
than a number of persons. It might natur- 
ally be felt that the responsibility should be 
given to the company’s safety officer or 
corresponding official, but it was better that 
this official’s functions should be purely 
advisory, and that the executive responsi- 
bility should be placed elsewhere, 


Wide Experience Needed 


It had been suggested that the responsi- 
bility for design work should be placed on 
a man of wide practical experience rather 
than on an expert technician, Mr, Braham 
said. That principle was strongly advocated 
also in regard to the safety aspects of design, 
and the best arrangement was with little 
doubt that the control of design, both tech- 
nical and from the safety point of view, 
should be entrusted to one and the same 
person. 

As was necessary with the technical 
aspects of chemical plant design, safety 
features must be based on sound principles 
if satisfactory results were to be realised. 
Definite iegal requirements for ensuring 
safe conditions in plants and _ factories 
existed in the Factories Act (1937) and in 
various statutory rules and orders, or statu- 
tory instruments as they would in future be 
designated. These requirements, while 
being specific in a general sense, were not 
in themselves sufficiently detailed in all 
causes to define the precise principles to be 
followed in each of the many cases confront- 
ing the designer. A strong plea must be 
made that the chemical industry, with its 
many and varted and often difficult prob- 
lems, should provide its desiguers with de- 
tailed safety codes and regulations. 

Kxperience of the preparation of such 
cores and regulations had shown clearly the 
need for those documents. The existence 
of widely varying opinions and the paucity 
of information on many important points 
had emphasised this need. It was, of 
course, true that, in addition to those 
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already mentioned, there existed many pub- 
lications dealing ~vith safety : these provided 
much of the information which was required 
by the designer, but often unfortunately not 
in a wholly suitable form. What was 
wanted »y the designer was a _ cyclopedia 
rather than a treatise, a cyclopedia fully in- 
dexed and also fully cross-referenced to 
legal requirements. 

The provision of safety codes and regula- 
tions for chemical plant design, however 
comprehensive, would not, of course, of itself 
give rise to plants and factories which were 
satisfactory from the point of view of safety. 
Managerial interest at all levels was an 
essential requisite, and this interest must 
take a practical form involving the institu- 
tion of effective methods of ensuring that 
the requirements of the codes and regula- 
tions were implemented. There must be 


nothing haphazard in the _ procedure 
adopted. The use of questionnaires and 


history sheets, which had already been men- 
tioned, advocated as providing satisfactory 
means 0f checking that the required proce- 
dure was followed. 


Codes and Regulations 

Slavish and unimaginative following of 
requirements set out in codes must be 
avoided; codes should be guides to good 
practice, and regulations should be state- 
ments of statutory requirements and of the 
amplifications of these requirements neces- 
sary to meet special and local conditions, 
Mr. Braham continued. The purpose of a 
questionnaire was to ensure that all rele- 
vant matters shall be considered. In the 
preparation of one for the chemical research 
and development and the engineering speci- 
fication stages of a plant or factory, it is 
suggested that it should be built up or the 
following framework. Starting with the 
substance involved in the chemical process, 
these fall into four main categories :—raw 
materials; interinediate products; by-pro- 
ducts; final products. The substances in 
each of these could be further classified in 
three categories:—gases and vapours; 
liquids; solids. Finally, all the substances 
could then be classed under hazard cate- 
gories such as combustion, explosion, corro- 
sion, poisoning. 

The meaning of each of the hazard cate- 
gories must be clearly defined and under 
stood, said Mr. Braham, so that, for ex- 
ample, substances producing dermatitis, 
silicosis, asphyxiation or paralysis shall be 
properly classified. To ensure correct 
classification and that no hazards were 
overlooked, the classification of the sub- 
stance involved should be carried out by 
the medical departments. , 

In using a questionnaire of this form, 
all substances involved in the chemical pro- 
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cess, whether they introduced a hazard or 
not, should be listed under the first two 
groups of categories; this practice would 
minimise the chance of any hazard being 
overlooked, continued the speaker. EKach 
substance should then be considered and 
entered in the hazard classification group 
with full particulars relative to the hazard 
or hazards it introduced such as flash point, 
explosive limits to toxie concentration. 
Recommendations should also be recorded 
as to precautionary measures such as, to 
take an extreme case, that the plant or sec- 
tion of plant handling the substance should 
be housed in a cubicle and operated by re- 
mote or automatic control, 

The suggested organisational procedure 
for using the questionnaire was that the re- 
search and development departments should 
first list all the substances involved in the 
process under the first two groups of cate- 
gories, and should give under the third any 
new knowledge which had been gained 
from the research and development work 
which was relevant to safety considerations. 
The questionnaire should then be _ passed 
first to the medical and then to the safety 
and operating departments, which should 
each enier in the third group all information 
necessary adequately to acquaint the engi- 
neering department of the hazards arising 
from the substances involved in the chemi- 
cal process which must be taken care of 
in the design and layout of the plant «r fac- 
tory. Finally, the questionnaire should be 
passed to the engineering department. 

The questionnaire for the use of the engi- 
neering design department was really a 
complimeutary document to that which had 
just been described, and should aim at 
ensuring that attention was given to such 
matters as safe positioning of discharge 
pipes from safety valves, guarding of 
machines, effective means of isolation of 
pressure vessels for maintenance purposes. 


Chief Categories 


Various forms for a questionnaire would 
suggest themselves, but whatever the form 
adopted, it must be fully comprehensive. 
It would usually be convenient for the main 
categories to be: Civil engineering items; 
mechanical engineering items; electrical 
engineering items; miscellaneous items. ‘The 
civil engineering category could, for ex- 
ample, be divided under, to quote a few, 
the following sub-categories: railways, 
roads, footpaths, water supply, drainage, 
pipe bridge and culverts, wharves 

To ensure that the detai! procedure 
adopted for guiding the design of chemical 
plant was followed, it had been recom- 
mended that all projects should be the sub- 
ject of a history or progress record sheet. 
This document should cover all phases of 
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R. W. K. GIVEN, of the chemical 
department of the (U.S.) General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., in an address 
and demonstration of silicones to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
recently, said he foresaw that many more 
products were due to be developed in what 
he described as this ‘‘ new chemical family.” 
Because of the ability of the silicones to 
withstand extremes of heat and cold, to re- 
sist moisture, and to remain unaffected by 
most other chemicals, some of thetr uses 
would be revolutionary, he said. 

Electrical equipment with a silicone insu- 
lating material *‘ may bring about a change 
in our thinking. Instead of wondering how 
much heat the apparatus will withstand 
before the insulation breaks down, we may 
wonder how much heat it will stand before 
the copper begins to anneal.’’ 

A glass Janiinate produced from silicone 
resins was she basis of such insulation. A 
piece of this, placed for a week in an oven 
heated to 250°C, in the G.E.C.’s plastics 
laboratory showed improved mechanical 
and electrical properties at the end of the 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHEMICAL PLANT 
DESIGN (Continued from previous page) 

the work, from preparation of the chemical 
lowsheet hy the research and development 
lepartments to the final design of the plant 
or factory by the engineering department or 
by the supplying firm. If this document was 
to be an cffective instrument of control it 
was essential that there should be active 
managerial interest in it, and it was re- 
commended that, as a matter of routine, it 
should be submitted at regular intervals to 
appropriate members of the management. 
In conclusion, Mr. Braham said, two 
points must be stressed. The first was that 
the procedure advocated in his paper could 
never of itself ensure a chemical plant or 
factory which would be safe to operate and 
maintain. If freedom from accident was to 
be achieved, just as much attention must be 
devoted to cperational and maintenance 
procedure as to design. As many accidents 
resulted from faulty maintenance or incor- 
rect maintenance procedure as resulted from 
defects of design. The second point was 
that no systen directed at the elimination 
of industrial accidents would be successful 
wless it had full management support and 
was given constant and active attention bv 
the management, , 


|Summaries of the several other papers presented before the 


conference will be published next week) 
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WIDE SCOPE FOR THE SILICONES 


Some New Applications Impending 


baking. Silicone resins, in addition to their 
reeognised contributions to oils, greases and 
rubber, would also be used to make varnish, 
enamels and paints to finish refrigerators, 
stoves, laundry, dairy and hospital equip- 
ment. Such finishes resisted acids, alkalis, 
fresh or salt vvater, oils and climatic coudi- 
tions, and because of the ability of the sili- 
cones to resist heat, white finishes, such as 
those on ovens, would not discolour even 
when subjected to temperatures of 485°F, 
for long periods, 

One of ihe silicone products, polyorgano- 
halogenopolysiloxane, was used to produce 
a water-repellant film employed, among 
other ihings, in the treatment of radio and 
radar insulators for aircraft, windscreens, 
camera lenses, textiles and paper. Porous 
porcelain filters so treated would permit the 
passage through them of compressed air, 
petroleum and solvents, but not water. <A 
silicone water-repellant film, said Mr. 
Given, might some day be used to treat 
cloth for clothing. 


In Aircraft and Industry 


Silicone oil which did not thicken in low 
temperatures and become. thin in high ones, 
was used for aireraft hydraulic systems for 
operating controls, permitting smaller 
piping, less liquid, and reducing the danger 
of fire from leakage because of its high 
flash point and low inflammability. One of 
the largest uses of silicone products at pre- 
sent was a mould release agent, which per- 
mitted rubber tyres, rubber soles and heels 
and other products to come out of the 
moulds more easily. 

Many military and industrial uses of sili- 
cone rubber were outlined by Mr. Given. 
A sample which had been baked for 36 hours 
in an oven heated to 300°F. was shown to 
be still resilient. Used for military search- 
light gaskets, it cushioned the glass lenses 
against shock and remained pliable over a 
very wide range of temperatures. It was 
used during the war on many ‘planes for 
turbo-supercharger gaskets, 

A freak product of silicone rubber re- 
search, the speaker recalled, was the 
‘* bouncing putty ’’ currently bein, used to 
form the centres of golf balls, and a Detroit 
manufacturer was using it in a device to 
keep tables and chairs level. 





Cement Plant in S, Australia.—It is hoped 
that the £A200,000 cement plant which is 
nearing completion at Birkenhead,  S. 
Australia, will be in operation by the end 
of this year. Another cement company is 
planning to erect a plant at Angaston. — 
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Polymeric Processes 
U.S. Application for English Patent 


HE manufacture of polymeric material 

such as synthetic rubber is the subject 
of an English patent application—No. 
9103/1948 (THe CHEMICAL AGE, October 2, 
1948). The applicant is the Firestone Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. (Conv. 
date 12.3.47). 

The present invention relates to the manu- 
facture of polymeric materials from aqueous 
emulsions, and especially to separation of 
unreacted monomers from emulsions alter 
polymerisation has been completed. 

Usually an emulsifying agent, polymert- 
sation catalyst, and generally a modifying 
agent are included to give good processing 
properties to the final polymer. The final 
emulsion containing dispersed polymeric 
material also contains unreacted monomers, 
and such dispersion is known as latex, the 
amount of which depends on the extent of 
polymerisation. 

These monomers are generally highly 
volatile, also toxic, inflammable. and some- 
times explosive. This inconvenience could 
be overcome by complete polymerisation, but 
this is nearly always difficult and undesir- 

- “ ———5 
able. 

In the present invention a process 1s 
claimed for recovering polymerisable material 
from emulsion or aqueous mixture’ by 
vaporisation and condensation, for which 
suitable apparatus is described in accordance 
with the following lay-out :— 

CATALYST 


OOHFIER EMULSIFIER 


v 
BUTADIENE ——®» CHARGE «——— STYRENE 


POLYMERISATION 
RECOVERED ~<— STRIPPING ——» RECOVERED 
BUTADIENE v STYRENE 
COAGULATED —» COAGULATING 
SOLUTION “ 
DRYING 
BALING 





‘* Depreciation and Maintenance ”’ 
Part III of Mr. S. Howard Withey’s 


series Of articles on depreciation and main- 
tenance accounting for chemical plant is 
held out of the current issue owing to 
pressure of topical material. It will be 
published next week. 
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Oxysen Technology 
Russian and German Processes 


KTAILED information on the large- 
B Dcasis production of oxygen in Germany 
is included in a newly released report this 
week by the U.S. Office of Technical Ser- 
vices in which equipment used by the 
Messer Company, chief German manufac- 
turer of large-scale air separation plants of 
ether than Linde-Frankl design, is fully 
discussed. Other subjects in the report 
include the physical constants of gases; the 
acetylene hazard; operation at low pressure 
cnly; the Heylandt proces; and the Kapitza 
(Russian) process, 

The deseription of the Kapitza process, 
of particular interest to technicians during 
the past two years, was obtained through an 
interview with Dr. Linde, German authority 
on oxygen production. Dr, Linde questioned 
the theoretical efficiency of the process, and 
said that little is known concerning the 
extent to which actual installations have 
been made, 

In the discussion of the acetylene hazard 
in oxygen production, the report points out 
that acetylene is sometimes present at the 
air intake in concentrations sufficient to 
produce a definite explosion hazard during 
ihe oxygen production cycle. Information 
is given on methods for determining the 
presence of acetylene and other hydrocar- 
bons in liquid oxygen; and the successful 
use of recent silica gel adsorbers in remov- 
ing these impurities is discussed. 


High Purity Preferable 


Throughout the report references are 
made to the commercial use of oxygen in 
quantity. There is evidence that, while the 
produciion of cxygen in purities up to 99 
per cent requires rapidly increasing amounts 
of energy, its manufacture in conrcentra- 
tions of less than 95 per cent is _ not 
economic. It is believed that a _ better 
method for obtaining low-concentration 
cxygen is to mix a high-purity sample with 
air before use. 

The report, in addition to a special biblio- 
graphy, and list of personnel and plants 
checked, contains 51 figures providing data 
relating to large-scale production. 





No. PB-88840, “‘ Large Scale Production of Oxygen,” 
the U.S. Office of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 





Soviet Zone Steel Targets.—The steel 


industry of the Soviet zone of Germany is 
stated to have been set a raw steel target 
of 148,000 tons for the second half of this 
year and of 30,000 tons of special and 110, 
tons of rolled steel. 
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IRON AND STEEL NATIONALISATION 
Proposals to Acquire 95 per Cent of the industry 
OW wide is the scope of the Govern- control by the corporation, comprising a 
ment plans for control by the State of chairman and four to ten members, all ap- 
British iron and steel production was re- pointed by the Minister of Supply. It is 
vealed by the publication on Friday last alse proposed by the sponsors of the Bill 
week of the Iron and Steel Bill and by in- that existing directorates will continue to 
formation afforded in ample measure by the function, 
Ministry of Supply. Among the many other provisions of parti- 
The Bill sets out in its 88 pages provisions cular significance are those which would 
for taking over, probably on May 1, 1950, permit the Minister to disclaim any agree- 
by an Iron and Steel Corporation of Great ments entered into without his sanction 
Britain 107 of the principal undertakings after October 28, 1948, and those under 
in the industry and their numerous subsidi- which compensation will be assessed. The 
) aries, many of which are solely concerned latter afford stockholders the alternatives 
with the production of finished goods of of compensation based on Stock Exchange 
| widely differing kinds. Approximately quotations during October 1-25 this year or 
300,000 workers are affected and £200 payment at the prices ruling immediately 
million is likely to be required to com- prior to the last election. No allowance is 
pensate existing stockholders. The firms made for the fact that during both periods 
= named in the third schedule of the Bill have stock values were artificially low. 
total issued capital of £195 million. The companies named in the third sche- 
a The proportions of the total to be taken dule of the Bill as ‘‘ fulfilling conditions for 
over in the eight chief sections of the indus- vesting of their securities ’’ are as under :— 
try represent in the aggregate a little more Arthur Lee & Sons, Ltd.; Bairds & Scottish 
than 95 per cent of the whole. Steel, Ltd. ; Barrow Haematite Steel Co., Ltd. ; Barrow 
Ironworks, Ltd.; Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd.; 
Recent Production The Beckermet Mining Co., Ltd. ; Birchley_ Rolling 


Mills, Ltd.; The Briton Ferry Steel Co., Ltd.; Brown 
’ mihenic [2 2 — ; Bayley’ s Steel W orks, Ltd. ; Brymbo Steel W orks, Ltd. ; 
. The eriteriou applied in determining what Burnell & Co., Ltd.: The By fleld Tronatone Co., Ltd. : 
firms are intended to come under controi by The Bynea Steel Woshe, Ltd.; Cargo Fleet Tron Co., 
the corporation is shown to have been the oa: tee Ah = Clay Cross va a Colvilles, 
ee ae vy : . utd. ; Conse ron Co., Ltd.; The Cranford Ironstone 
scale of recent production. Thus the major Co., Ltd. ; The Crosby Ironstone Co., Ltd. ; Darlington 


undertakings affected are those whose an- & Simpson Rolling Mills, Ltd.; The Darlington Forge, 
nual out put exceeds 50,000 tons of iron ore, Ltd. ; Darwen and Mostyn Iron Co., Ltd. ; The District 


Iron and Steel Co., Ltd.; Dixon’s Ironworks, Ltd. ; 


20,000 tons of pig-iron, ingot steel or hot- Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. ; The Elba Tinplate Co., Ltd. : 


rolled steel materials. Their subsidiaries English Steel Corporation, Ltd. ; The Etna Iron & Steel 
will automatically be absorbed regardless Co., Ltd. ; Executors of James Mills, Ltd. ; Firth Brown 

: on yo ts ae” Steels, Ltd.; Gjers, Mills & Co., Ltd.: The Glamorgan 
of their output. Smaller undertakings will Hematite iron Ore Co., Ltd.; The Glynhir Tin Plate 
not be taken over but will be subject to a Co., Ltd.; Goldendale Iron Co., Ltd.; The Gorse 
licensing scheme, which will prescribe prices Gaivanizing Co., Ltd.: Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, 


Ltd.; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds (South W ales), Ltd. 


and conditions for their continued operation, Guest Keen Baldwins Iron «& Steel Co., Ltd. Hadfields, 


This provision refers to firms producing Ltd.; Hadfields Steels, Ltd.; The Hallanashire Steel 
more than 5000 tons of ore or other products and File Co., Ltd. ; The Hodbarrow Mining Co., Ltd. 
bu 1S . . . . . Irchester Ironstone Co., Ltd. James ay Ltd. 
ut Jess than the = scribed maxima; those J. J. Habershon & Sons, ‘Ltd. - John Bagnall and ol 
producing less than 5000 tons will be enabled Ltd.; John Baker & Bessemer, Ltd.; John Lysaght, 
to operate independently, but.-.will be de- Ltd. ; John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works, Ltd. ; John- 
vendent 1 ’ > ecorporatic . ie son's Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. ; John Summers «& Sons, 
an 1; . _ the corporation for their Ltd.; The Kettering Iron and Coal Co., Ltd.; The 
suppiies. Taanstediiie Steel Co., Ltd.; The Lancashire Steel 
Considerable emphasis appears to have Corporation, Ltd. The Lilleshall Co., Ltd.; The 
hee cr . . . Lilleshall [ron & Steel Co., Ltd. ; The Llanelly Steel Co. 
“ +h ven to the prine iple, Comsral ting (1907), Ltd.; The Loddington Ironstone Co., Ltd. 
with previous Bills for State control of London Works (Barlows), Ltd.; The Millom & Askam 
industries, that the companies are intended Hematite Iron Co., Ltd. ; Monks, Hall & Co., Ltd. 
to maintain their identities and individual Naylor Benzon Mining Co., Ltd. ; The Neath Steel Sheet 


trading auehvmemnentn sath’ : ine and Galvanizing Co., Ltd.; The New Cransley Iron 
rading arrangements, subject to oy erriding & Steel Co., Ltd.; The New Jarrow Steel Co., Ltd. ; 
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The Oxfordshire Ironstone Co., Ltd.; The Park Gate 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. ; Partridge Jones & John Paton, 
Ltd.;: The Patent Shaft and Axletree Co., Ltd.: Pease 
& Partners Lingdale Lronstone Mines, Ltd.; Pease & 
Partners Normanby Iron Works, Ltd.; Raine & Co., 
Ltd. ; The Renishaw Iron Co., Ltd. ; Richard Hill, Ltd. ; 
Richard Johnson & Nephew, Ltd.; Richard Thomas «& 
Baldwins, Ltd.; Round Oak Steel Works, Ltd. ; Samuel 
Fox and Co., Ltd.; The Santon Mining Co., Ltd.; 
The Sheepbridge Co., Ltd.; The Sheffield Forge and 
Rolling Mills Co., Ltd.; Shelton Iron, Steel & Coal Co., 
Ltd.; The Skinningrove Iron Co., Ltd.:; Smith «& 
McLean, Ltd.: South Durham Steel and Iron Co., Ltd. ; 
The Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd.; The Staveley Coal 
and Iron Co., Ltd.; The Staveley Iron and Chemical 
Co., Ltd.; The Steel Company of Scotland, Ltd.; The 
Steel Company of Wales, Ltd.; The Steel Company of 
Wales (Lysaght Works), Ltd. ; Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd. ; 
Taylor Bros. and Co., Ltd. ; The Templeborough Rolling 
Mills, Ltd.; Thos. Firth & John Brown, Ltd.; The 
Ulicoats Mining Co., Ltd. ; The United Steel Companies, 
Ltd.; The Upper Forest and Worcester Steel and Tin 
Plate Works, Ltd.;: The Wellingboro’ Iron Co., Ltd. ; 
The Whitehead Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. ; The Whitehead 
Thomas Bar and Strip Co., Ltd. ; William Beardmore & 
Co., Ltd. ; William Jessop & Sons, Ltd. ; Wolverhampton 
Corrugated Iron Co. Ltd. The Wolverhampton 
a and fron Company (1946), Ltd.; W. Wesson & Co., 
td. 


WORKERS’ BALLOT PROPOSED 


CHALLENGE by Mr. Geoffrey Sum- 

mers, director of Shotton Steel Works, 
to the North Wales Area of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, to conduct 
a ballot among the workers on the national- 
isation issue, has been answered by the area 
secretary of the union, Mr. H. T. Edwards. 
In issuing the challenge, Mr. Summers had 
referred to a resolution of the area commit- 
tee welcoming the Government decision to 
nationalise steel. He maintained that if a 
secret ballot was taken of steel workers at 
Shotton the result would be a majority 
against nationalisation. Mr. Edwards said 
he would gladly accept Mr. Summers’ chal- 
lenge to ballot his own union members at 
the steel works, but on certain conditions. 
One was that Mr. Summers agreed to debate 
the issue in public with him and to ensure 
that every worker was given an opportunity 
of listening to the debate. This would 
mean debating the issue three times to meet 
the requirements of each shift. Another 
condition was that the ballot should be 
taken outside the works, so that the public 
could feel assured it was conducted free 
from influence of trade unions and the firm. 








Lethal ‘‘ Smog ’’ 


Reports reflecting an extreme degree of 
atmospheric pollution come from the U.S.A. 
concerning the effects of ‘* smog ’’—acid 
fumes combined with smoke and fog—in the 
steel-making iown of Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania. A high concentration is thought to 
have caused the death of about 18 people 
in a single day, and to have affected about 
two hundred others, who are receiving treat- 
ment, 
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Growing Opposition 
Scottish Steel Chiefs’ Views 
RITICISING the Government’s plans td 


nationalise the iron and steel industry; 
Lord Clydesmuir, a member of the bvard 
of directors of Colvilles, Ltd., said that he 
could not see the advantage of changing 
ownership from a wide section of the popu- 
lation to a bureaucracy at Whitehall. Lord 
Clydesmuir, who was addressing business 
men at a Junch given by the Glasgow Cen- 


. ee 


tral Division of the Unionist Association, 
said that the Labour Party had made much 
of ‘‘ private monopolies,’ but in Colvilles 


there were 14,000 shareholders about 
the same nwnber of employees. 

Only a small percentage of the share- 
holders held more than 1000 shares. For 
every £1 of sales last year’s dividends re- 
presented 2d., whereas wages, salaries, and 
superannuation represented 5s. 

The case for the nationalisatier: of the 
industry was based almost entirely on old 
history, and it left out of account the mag- 
nificent record of the industry at the present 
time. Production was 10 per cent greater 
than in the peak year before the war, and 
prices were lower than in any other steel- 
making country except Australia. 

It was argued that the men were working 
well only because of the promised national- 
isation, but exactly the opposite argument 
had been used when nationalising the 
mines, Wages in the steel industry averaged 
cver £7 compared with less than £4 in 
1938. Good industrial relationship machin- 
ery existed for settling wages disputes, and 
there had been no major strikes for many 
years. 


and 


Many Anomalies 


Seottish steel chiefs, opposing the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for State control of the 
iron and steel industry, are expected to 
provide greater resistance than has been 
brought against any previous measure of 
nationalisation, 


Already, it is clear that they have strong | 


grounds for complaint against the Govern- 
ment’s plans, apart from the general prin- 
ciple of nationalisation. Many of the sub- 
sidiaries of the ‘‘ Big Ten’”’ to be national- 
ised in Scotland which are to be incorpor- 
ated are engaged in the same kind of work 
as firms which are to escape State control. 
Accordingly, in certain fields of production 
the State will be competing with private 
undertakings. Nearly 30,000 employees in 


Scotland are affected by the Bill, 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE BRAZING 


Economical Use of Low-Grade Copper 


LECTRIC furnace* brazing has been 

found greatly to facilitate the fabrica-. 
tion of insecticide bombs at the Aer-A-Sol 
Division of the Bidgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where this method 
is reported to have improved the quality of 
the botabs, simplified their construction, and 
lowered manufacturing costs. The contain- 
ers, which are made of U.S, SAK-1010 steel 
.043-.049 in, thick and contain a liquid insec- 
ticide under about 90 p.s.i, are manu 
factured at an average of approximately 
10,000 per eight-hour shift, 

Originally, these containers were made 
by a bonding method which involved locally 
heating each joint and using brazing metal 
and flux. With this method, considerable 
difficulty was encountered after brazing in 
removing deposits of charred flux from the 
interior of the bombs. ‘This was necessary 


since loose particles tended to clog the 
.008-in. diameter opening of the specially 


designed «lispensing valve of the bombs. In 
addition, there was the ever-present danger 
of corrosion from moisture trapped in the 
homb. 


With electric furnace brazing, inexpen 
sive copper is employed as the _ brazing 
metal, and no flux is required. Conse 
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quently, the bomb assemblies come from the 
furnaces clean and bright, no oxides or 
foreign matter are present, corrosion and 
moisture hazard are eliminated, and _ the 
bonds are uniformly tight and strong, test 
ing almost 100 per cent free from leaks. In 
addition, all four of the assembly joints are 
bonded simultaneously in a single irip 
through either of the two General Electric 
Compaay’s continuous furnaces. With this 
brazing process, the assemblies are put 
together with the brazing metal pre-placed 
near+«the joints to be brazed. 

As the containers pass through the heat 
ing chamber of the furnace, a _ reducing 
atmosphere frees the metal from any oxides 
present, prevents the steel from oxidising, 
and thus prepares the parts to be wetted by 
the molten copper. When the brazing 
metal melts, it is drawn into the joints of 
the assemblies by capillary attraction and 
forms alloys with the steel. Transferred to 
the adjoining controlled atmosphere cool- 
ing chamber, the solidifying alloys develop 
vreat strength, and the bombs gradually 
cool to a temperature at which it is safe 
for them to come in contact with the out- 
side air without danger of discoloration 


caused by oxidation, (Continued overleaf ) 
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Placing in position the copper wire rings preparatory to brazing ; (right) 

charging the containers into the electric furnace, to which the converter, seen 

in the background, supplies a reducing atmosphere to prevent oxidation and 
facilitate the metallic union 


C 
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Kach of the roller hearth copper brazing 
furnaces used in this application cousists 
essentially of a heating chamber 9ft in 
length and an adjoining water-jacketed 
cooling chamber 30 ft. long. The heating 
chamber is equipped with electric heating 
units rated 180 Kw, divided into two 90 Ky 








The completed ‘‘bomb’’, a safe high- 
pressure container of spray liquids 


zones, each with separate power ald tem 
perature control. 

The heating units are made of heavy 
rolled ribbon, formed in sinuous loops, 
mounted in the roof of the chamber and on 
the side walls above and below the roller 
conveyor running through the chamber. 
The cooling chamber is made of two con- 
centric rectangular steel shells to provide 


Solder is Still 


66 OTES on Soldering,” by W. R 

Lewis, the latest publication of the 
Tin Research Institute, Greenford, Middle 
sex, emphasises that more soldering has been 
done in the last few years than eve> before. 
This is due to successful development from 
the copper-bit soldering process to fully 
mechanised methods for mass production of 
telephones, radios, radiators for mctor cars, 
cans for foodstuffs and every kind of hollow- 
ware made from tinplate, sheet steei, cop 
per and brass. In these modern industries, 
the soldering process has undergone obvious 
modifications, but it remains unchanged in 
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a Water jacket, and is divided 
into three sections, each with a 
water circuit. The first section of the evo! 
ing chamber 
temperature control, to prevent 
tion during idling periods, 
Hollow cast alloy rolls are used thrceugh 


condensa 


out the charging vestibule, heating cham 
ber, and the first section of the cooling 
chamber. Solid steel rolls are employed in 
the remaining sections. Water-jacketed, 


self-aligning roller bearings are mounted on 
the sides of the casing except in the last 
two cooling chamber sections, which do 
not require cooling. The rolls are motor 
driven throngh a chain and _— sprocket 
mechanism, 


Consumption and Output 


Kach furnace is capable of brazing 700 
containers per hour, which is a production 
of 700 lb. net. or 1252 lb. gross per hour, 
For this rate of production, the power con 
sumption is about 157 kWh. Consumption 
of combusted gas for the furnace atmosphere 
is about 1500 cu. ft. per hour, which is made 


by burniag about 675 cu. ft. per hour ol 
coke-oven gas, 
Throughout, the bombs are fabricated 


alinost entirely on an assembly line basis. 
Belts or roller conveyors carry them from 
one operation to another until they arrive 
at the furnaces, where they are manuall) 
placed in the brazing trays. The trays are 


then automatically charged into the fur 
naces and travel slowly through them on 
motorised conveyors. After being dis 


charged from the furnaces and inspected. 
the dispensing valves are added and _ the 
bombs are air-tested, marked and charged 
with liquid insecticide and then with Freon 
under pressure. Attached to an overhead 
chain conveyor, they are cleaned, lacquered, 
and again inspected. 


Indispensable 


its dependence upon tin as the medium of 
the actual joining. As a means of economis 
ig im tin the low-tin solders were disap 
pointing because, in general, the frequency 
of defective joints was so high as to consti 
tute a serious waste of labour and materials 
and each used more solder and took longer 
to make. The chapters of the book deal 
with basic steps in soldering; mechanism 
and practical methods of soldering; joints in 
lead pipes; soldering of special metals and 
properties of solders and soldered joints. 
Included are 47 figures and many tables and 
bibliographical notes. ) 
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BRITISH WELDING PROSPECTS 


Effect of New Technology and Cost Factors 
By Dr. J. H. PATERSON, D.Sc., F.R.1.C.* 


© ferrous metal or alloy, and very few 

‘non-ferrous ones, has any worthwhile 
future unless it can be welded, either by 
one of the processes using electricity as a 
seurce of heat or by the oxyacetylene pro- 
This means that the metal concerned 
must have such properties that its structure 
would not be unduly disturbed, and _ its 
mechanical properties adversely affected, by 
ihe welding process, 

As metal manufacturers become more 
keenly aware of this requirement and metals 
generally come to have weldability as one 
of their basic properties, so the growth of 
the welding industry will be assured on an 
ever increasing scale. At the same time 
there must be an increase in the number 
alld complexity of the welding processes and 
the young welding engineer of to-day is 
assured cf a busy and exciting future in 
bringing this industry to perfection. 


CCSS, 


It is frequently said that common sense 
aud euthusiasm are the main qualifications 
for a weldiag engineer, and this is true, pro- 
vided that it is realised that no one can 
talk common sense about a subject with so 
many sciences forming its background un- 
less he has a fundamental knowledge of 
these sciences. 

It is right, therefore, that the Institute 
of Welding should set a high educational 
standard for the leaders of the welding in 
dustry and that this standard should be 
high enough to ensure that the senior mem- 
bers of the Institute can be regarded as 
masters ¢«f their subject. 

Considering that the metallic are weld- 
ing process is only 56 years old, the amount 
of progress which iias been made is extra- 
ordinary and this is equally true of the re- 
sistance welding processes. It is alsc ob- 
vious that developments in methods and 
application will have to be very wide indeed 
if thev are to keep pace with the spate of 
new alloys which are finding their place in 
the engineering industry. 


Greatest Expansion 


The greatest expansion in recent years 
has probably been in the various are pro. 
cesses, i.e., the metallic are, the helium or 
argon are, the carbon are, and the atomic 
hydrogen process, and this expansion is by 
no means at an end, 


*Summary of Dr. Paterson's presidential address to the 
Institute of Welding, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London, 8.W.1, on October 27. 


All these processes have one common fac- 
tor, namely, that they employ electrical 
energy as a source of heat and it is remark- 
uble that up to the present very little atten- 
tion has been paid to the economic use of 
this energy. This is surely a matter which 
will require attention and might result in 
improve 1 metiods of welding coming to the 
fore, 

It is not generally realised that, assuming 
the thermal efficiency of a power station 
generating electricity from coal is 20 per 
cent and that the thermal efficiency of the 
are is 25 per cent of the power used, only 
5 per «ent of the energy originally contained 
in the coal is effectively set free in the are, 
and that even then a high proportion of 
the energy is unwanted and even danger- 
ous when the heat generated results in the 
serious disturbance of the structure of the 
metal being welded, or causes distortion of 
the work piece. 

In addition to this, the ever growing size 
of the single phase load required for both 
metallic and _ resistance welding, accom- 
panied as it frequently is by a bad power 
factor, is causing some power station engi- 
neers to look askance at the welding indus: 
trv and even in some cases to take measures 
to safeguard their position, which may 
greatly handicap the future applications of 
the process, 


Cost of Welding 


Very large potential users of welding, such 
as the shipbuilding industry, are apt to 
criticise the cost of welding, claiming that 
it is too high to be universally used as in 
an all-welded ship, and users of steel cast- 
ings are relying on a much dearer fabri- 
eated job mainly because of the shortage 
of labour in the foundries, although they 
would probably prefer the fabricated article 
if a welded one compared reasonably in 
price. 

Thus it is clear that as a contribution 
towards reduction in cost the more economic 
use of energy becomes a matter of impor- 
tance, not only from the cost point of view, 
but because of the better processes which 
would undoubtely result. 

There is already looming on the horizon 
in the shape of the inert gas shielded are 
process, i.e., a process using a gas shield of 
argon or helium, one method of welding 
which may show the way to a better thermal 
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balance sheet and hence to a more satisfac- 
tory welding process. 

The use of one of these gases for shield 
ing the are appears to enable molten imetat 
to wet the surface of the parent metal at 
comparatively low temperatures and there 
is no doubt that these processes are on the 
eve of considerable development. 

They are, in this country at least, handi 
‘apped by the high cost of the inert gas but 
it is quite certain that with the extended 
use of argon the price will come down con 
siderably, and even if there is no helium, 
it is not improbable that one of the nuclear 
fission processes will give us all the helium 
we want as a by-product. 

Welding Research 

We may, indeed, find the welder of the 
future pouring superheated liquid weld 
metal from an induction heated syphon 
under an atmosphere ef argon or helium 
into the prepared groove in his welded joint, 
and this providing a weld of the exact com- 
position and cleanliness desired, and at the 
right temperature to ensure the inost satis 
factory join without overheating the parent 
metal. 

The impact of our sister organisation, the 
British Weiding Research Association, on 
the future of the industry must not be for 
gotten. While this association may not be 
directly responsible for the production of 
new welding methods or processes, its in- 
vestigations into the scientific foundations 
of the industry have already had a_ notice 
able effect on the trend of method and appli- 
eation, which will undoubtedly grow with 
the passing years. Their investigations into 
the properties of rigid structures are only 
the opening chapters of a new theory and 
practice in structural design. 
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The work of the Electrical Research Asso 
ciation on the physics of the welding are has 
only just commenced but will in the future 
add to our store of knowledge on a vital 
subject and the British Non-Ferrous Re 
search Association places the problem of 
weldability in non-ferrous metals among its 
more important investigations, thus helping 
towards that desirable era when weldability 
will be taken for granted as an inherent 
property in our main structural metals, 

All this wealth of investigation and re 
search soon finds its way into industry and 
slowly but surely enlarges and improves the 
possibilities of the whole of engineering 
science. Giant welded fabrications, im 
possible of achievement by any casting o1 
forging produce new engineering 
methods and welding makes possible the 
construction of high temperature resisting 
movements which go to the construction of 
the internal combustion turbine of the 
future, lt is here that the Institute of 
Welding in the future wil] find its most 
important work. 


process, 


Saving in Steel 

Towards the end of last vear th. president 
of the institute (Mr. J. L. Adam) asked for 
a special report on the savings in steel made 
pessible by welding, and specialists in a 
variety of industries, who could make accu- 
rate comparisons between similar welded and 
riveted structures which they had actually 
undertaken, were invited to do so. This 
report, not yet published, has already been 
of great value to one Cabinet commiitee 
dealing with economy in steel and will be of 
greater value when completed and pub 
lished. 


Standardised Threads : Anglo-American Agreement Sought 


HE culmination of 30 years of study 

of screw threads, a joint conference of 
representatives of Government committees 
and industria] standardisation groups from 
Great Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. is 
scheduled to meet within the next three 
months to conclude agreements on common 
standards for screw threads used on most 
types of threaded fasteners, including bolts 
and nuts. The attainment of such standards 
is of paramount importance to commerce and 
industry and could greatly increase the inter 
national exchange of engineering equipment 
It is planned to hold the forthcoming con 
ference at the U.S. National Bureau of 
Standards, which has actively co-operated in 
the attainment of this objective over a period 
of years. These agreements will not be in 


the form of a treaty, but will be based upon 


separate documents, each of which is spon- 
sored by the standardisation group or groups 
of each of the countries concerned. These 
documents, setting forth the Unified 


Screw 
Thread Standard, will be in agreement on 


ail fundamental points relating to the 
standard, but may differ in minor details. 


The purposes of the joint conference are to 
assure that there is complete agreement on 
all fundamentals and to celebrate the attain- 
ment of such agreement after many vears of 
negotiations, 

In September-October 1945, a conference 
on Unification of Engineering Standards was 
held in Ottawa, Canada. At this conference 
a unified form of thread having a 60° angle, 
together with standard sizes and pitches. was 
agreed upon. Thus the foundation was laid 
for the standards now being presented. 
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ELECTROLYTIC METAL POLISHING—III 
Uses in Surface Study and Related Fields 


ORE important even then its technical 
M. ise in giving a fine finish to metallic 
articles is the very marked superiority of 
electrolytic over mechanical polishing as an 
effective means of studying surface pheno 
mena and for metallurgical testing gener- 
ally. This indeed was the basis of much 
of Dr. P. A. Jacquet’s earlier work, and in 
his new book he devotes the whole of Parts 
2 and 3', to these aspects: part 2 dealing 
with physico-chemical work and part 3 with 
micrographical studies. 

Even this extensive survey relates only to 
magnesium, aluminium, and their alloys. 
Already this vear new material has accumu 
lated. For example, in Comptes Rendus, 
I948, 227, 556-8 (September 13) he describes 
an improved method for anodic polishing 
of iron and steel, and chromium, for micro- 
graphic examination. 

The electrolyte contains some perchloric 
acid, on the alleged dangers of which there 
has been much discussion, though it is held 
that these can be reduced to a minimum by 
careful working. However, one of the 
principal features in what is claimed to be 
an improved method over that of P. Rocquet 
of 1959 is the use of much less perchloric 
acid, whereby the risk is reduced and the 
process accelerated. The electroivte may 
consist, for example, of 1000 ¢.c, acetic acid 
(pure crystalline), and 50 ¢.c. perchloric 
acid of 60-65 per cent strengtin and density 
1.59-1.61. The two acids in these prcpor- 
tions mix readily without heat, eud may 
in fact be used at fairly high’ temperatures 
without danger. 


Best Electrical Values 


The best polishing effects were obtained 
with an anodic e.d. of 11 amp.;dm?, al- 
though an amperage up to 30 may be vsed, 
the terminal voltage being 30-50 v. Polish- 
ing is controlled by simple regulation of 
cell voltage. The relatively high voltage 
mentioned may be reduced by adding a 
little distilled water; or by using a circular 
cathode—completely surrounding the anode 

in place of a flat one. 
is 2-3 minutes. 

The main ‘nes of the physico-chemical 
studies referred to consist in: (a). aluminium 


The time required 


and light alloys—-measure of — reflecting 
power, \-ray diffusion and diffraction, 


X-ray micrography, electron diffraction, 

mierogeometry, use of electron microscope ; 

(b’ anodie oxidation of Al—alumina film 

defects, mew method for separating (isola 

ting) alumina films?, measurement of thick- 

Part I and IL were published on September 2 and 
October 4. 


ness, and growth and structure; (c) mea- 
surement of solution potential and applica 
tion; (d) study of surface corrosion—attack 
on Al in liquid medium, corrosion of Al 
venerally, corrosion of pure Mg in datp 
air, high temperature oxidation of Al; (e) 
measurement of micro-hardness and uses 
thereof—effect of electrolytic polishing on 
hardness values of Al, metal diffusion in 
Al, determining solubility curves; (f) study 
of lines of slip—iines of slip and eorrosion 
patterns, plastic slip in Al erystals. 


Aid to Micrography 


The advantages, technical and economic, 
of electrolytic polishing for purposes of 
micrographic examination of metals have 
heen studied by Jacquet in some detail. 
Additionally, a useful summary of this and 
related matters and an extensive biblio- 
vraphy was presented by him in his paper 
read at the third International Electro 
deposition Conference last year, the 
proceedings of which have just been pub- 
lished by the Electrodepositors’ Technical 
Society. 

There are undoubtedly many techaical 
advantages in the new method, among which 
may be cited, in the first place, the com- 
plete elimination of streaks or seratches 
on the surface which are practically un- 
avoidable with mechanical methods. This 
must necessarily be of great importance in 
micrographiec or similar studies. 

There is complete absence of oxide films 
or films due to cold working, rolling, etce., 
of which the former must be the more iim. 
portant; the latter may to a large extent at 
least be removed also by mechanical 
methods. The possibility of more complete 
or more reliable study of surface structure 
is another important recomimendation, This 
is connected with the uniform solution of 
metal during electrolysis, e.g., structural 
changes due to mechanical treatments such 
as milling or abrasion. 

A very high reflective power is attained. 
An aluminium surface mechanically polished 
usually has a thin nilky opalescent film with 
reduced reflectivity. This, too, disappears 
with electrolytic polishing, and_ reflective 
power increases up to 90 per cent. The fifth 
consideration is the great value of presery 
ing intact the actual heterogeneous struc 
ture of the surface and nearby layers, 
namely, original cracks or blow-holes, inclu 
sions and general impuvities, and so on, 

There is the further advantage of ciearivy 
showing up intererystalhne boundaries, a 
inatter of special difficulty in the study of 
some alloys, but of considerable importance. 
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Lastly, electrolytic polishing enables one 
to deal with specimens of fairly consider- 
able size, and of varying shape and thick- 
ness—down to fractional mm. For examina- 
tion of exceptionally large specimens, 


various techniques have been evolved, One 
is shown in the 
This is an 


of these 
figure. 


accompanving 
electrolytic imicro-cell 
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for polishing very small areas «f a rela- 
tively large specimen. It has leen des- 


eribed by Knuth-Winterfeldt in Jerkontorets 
Annaler, 1944, 128, 77, and consists u.ainly 
of a pipette provided with a platinum cath 
ode and an extremity of 1 mm. diam. which 
is applied to the part desired to polish. 

The electrolyte is similar to that of De 
Sy and Haemers: 1 vol. perchloric acid 
with 4 vols. denatured ethyl alcohol (of 
which there are various modifications : 
Jacquet, loc. cit. pp. 47-55). A high e.d. is 
used (25-70 mA) and the time required is 
10-15 see, 

A somewhat similar method has been des 
cribed by Parcel (Met, Prog., 1942, 42, 209; 
Wet. Ind., 1945, 62, 60). The device used 
by Russell of the Batelle Mem. Inst. (Vet. 
Technology, 1941, September) is based on 
the same principle; but the cell is some 
what larger and a rubber joint between it 
and surface is used. Reference may also be 


made to J. Mazia’s ingenious apparatus 
(Monthly Rev. Am. Electroplaters Soc., 


1947, 34, 937) for brush electrolytic polish- 


ao 
ing, 
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Owing to certain peculiarities in structure, 
notably of aluminium, due to inclusions or 
impurities, Jacquet observes that some 
metallographers have denied that the electro- 
lytic method is more reliable than mechan- 
ical polishing supplemented by chemical 
action. He therefore adduces experimental 





evidence to prove the contrary, with special 
reference to copper and alloys, steels, ete. 

Starting with his own work with copper 
of 99.98 per cent purity, this, whatever 
mechanical and thermal treatment may 
have been given by the usual methods did 
not reveal any trace of foreign elements; 
whereas’ electrolytic polishing = showea 
clearly and definitely numerous inclusions, 
extremely fine, but unmistakable. ‘They 
were almost entirely sulphurous, 7.e., sul- 
phur combined with copper and possibly also 
selenium and tellurium. 

It is also shown on the evidence of F. H, 
Clark «t al. that this method alone shows 
also the presence of cuprous oxides or pits 


and hblowholes in the cast metai. With 
copper-glucinium (beryllium) — solid — solu- 


tions there is in each crystal a precipitation 
of CuGl definitely orientated, 

Electrolytic polishing has shown, and 
X ray and electron microscope examination 
have confirmed it, that this constituent does 
not form at the stage of maximum harden- 
ing in grains of the solid solution. The 
streaks or scratches (stries) in fact, indi- 
cate loosenings or detachments  (décro- 
chages) along certain crystallographic planes. 
These are probably effects of corrosion at 
these points, caused by the reagents used. 
(Comptes Rendus, 1942, 217, 22; Rer. 
Metallurg., 1944, 41, 1). 

The dendritic structure of copper in lead 
bronzes is very indifferently observed in 
mechanically polished samples owing to 
wide differences in hardness of the consti- 
tuents and to surface spread of the lead in 
the finishing operations. 


Conflicting Views 


In notes briefly comparing the various 
methods, from the point of view of micro- 
graphical and other studies, Jacquet con- 
sidered that of De Sy-Haemers, either in 
its original or in its modified form, of special 
interest. With pure aluminium and homo. 
geneous solid solutions, polishing with a 
very high c.d. gives satisfactory results, and 
fairly satisfactory, even when there are 
some impurities insoluble in the metal. 


(T'o be continued) 


REFERENCES 
‘Pp. A. Jacquet: “Le Polissage Electrolytique des 
1948. 


Surfaces Metallurgiques,’’ Vol 
* This new method described on pp. 104-5 of Jacquet’s 
work, Vol. I, is that of Lacombe & Beaujard (Ed. Comm. 
Tech. des Etats etc., 1944, Cf. also Metauz-Corrosion- 
Usure, 1945, 20, 43. 
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U.S. Metal Resources 
Experts Review Some Scarcities 


R EVIEWING America’s 


mineral re- 


sources position, with reference to 
stocks and reserves of aluminium, magne- 
sium, copper, lead, zine and lesser known 


metals and minerals, the views of a tumber 
of experts have now been presented by the 
National [Industrial Conference Board, New 
York. 

Dealing with the light metal industry, Mr. 
Irving W. Wilson, vice president of the 
Aluminum Company of America, stated 
that the annual capacity for the production 
of primary aluminium was increased from 
about 350 million ib. in 1939 to about 2300 
million jb. in 1943; and the annual capacity 
for primary magnesium from about 7 sil- 
lion lb, to nearly 600 million Ib. 

Mr. Simon TD. Strauss, sales manager of 
the American Smelting and Refining Co., 
said the copper industry to-day had actual 


copper reserves as large as it ever had. 
‘* In the lead and zine industries,”’ stated 


Mr. Straus, *‘ occurrences are not so easily 
measured as with copper. ‘There are very 
few lead and zine mines which at any time 
have known reserves of more than five to 
ten years f life ahead of them, based on 
their then current rate of production, The 
production of lead in the U.S.A. to-day, 
with the highest prices on record, is little 
more than 60 per cent of the maximum pro- 
duction which was attained during the late 
‘twenties.’ 

Of zine, Mr, Strauss said that production 
to-day was somewhere between 75 and 80 per 
cent of what it was in the ’twenties Based 
on the present peace-time use of copper, 
lead and zine, the U.S.A. was not to dav 
self-sufficient. 

Dr. Richard J. Lund, supervisor of Engi- 
neering economics for the Batelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, said that among 
the other non-ferrovs metals, antimony and 
tin were still so scarce that limited govern 
ment control had been extended and re 
extended over their distribution and 


use, 





Canada’s Growing Steel Industry 


The building of a new blast furnace with 
a capacity of 1000 tons daily and the instal- 
lation of a rew plate mill form part of the 
scheme to expand Canada’s steel industry. 
Construction is expected to take about two 
years. 

This is reported to be the ‘‘ minimum ’ 
programme, and it is likely that two blast 
furnaces may be built. 
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Iron Ore Discovery 
150 M. Tons Reported in Labrador 


HE discovery in Labrador of high-grade 
iron ore deposits, which may rival the 
Mesabi range in extent and quality of ore, 
has been described by Gilbert C, Menture, 
chief of the Mineral Resources Division of 
the Canadian Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, in a study prepared by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York. 
‘‘ The new iron ore discoveries lie astride 
the Quebec-Labrador boundary,” says this 
report. ‘‘ Intensive drilling and explora- 
tion up to date have been confined to some 
50 miles along the main ore zone. To the 
north-east and about 12 miles from the main 
ore zone there is a parallel group of deposits, 
but no work has been done on these.’’ 


Possible 300 M. Tons 

The discovery has been compared with the 
great Mesabi Kange in the United States. 
Relatively small-scale driiling has now 
proved approximately 150 million tons of 
ore. The objective is 300 million tons and 
it is hoped that this objective will be ob- 
tuned this seaso:). 

A typical analysis of the ore is approxi. 
mately as follows iron plus managanese 62.7 
per cent; phosphorus .101 per cent; sulphur 
008 per cent; silica 4 to 6 per cent. An 
interesting discovery made at the close of 
the field season was that some of the ore 
was very high in manganese, running 6 per 
cent or better. There is a fairly consider- 
able size body of this ore, 

The objective of proving 300 million tons 
is necessary to warrant the building of a 
railroad—3506 miles long—to the deposits. 

There is the prospect of developing ample 
hydro-electric power from local rivers or the 
more distant- Hamilton Falls and it is likely 
that the ore could be delivered at the nearest 
deep-water point at a freight charge of $1.75 
or $1.80 per ton. | 





Other Canadian Resources 


Canada is, Mr. Monture explained, defi- 
cient in antimony, chromite of metallurgi- 
cal, chemical and refractory grades, man- 
ganese, and vanadium. ‘‘ Almost our entire 
requirements cf all these metals must be 
imported,’’ he states, 

As to other metals and minerals, Mr Mon- 
ture stated that Canadian refined copper 
production is now in the neighbourhood of 
200,000 tons, while nickel is being produced 
at the rate of 120,000 tons a year. Metals 
in the platinum group total 230,000 oz per 
year. In addition, Mr. Monture said that 
Canada is able to export ‘ well over ’”’ 
125,000 tons of lead and 140,000 tons of zine 
annually, 
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Production and Stocks of N-F Metals 


HE following particulars of production, Kingdom in September are extracted from 
stocks, consumption, imports and ex ihe monthly figures supplied by the British 
ports of non-ferrous metals in the United Sureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 
UNWROUGHT COPPER LEAD 
Long Tons Long Tons 
Blister Refined Lead 
OPENING STOCKS : (Copper Copper Content 
Govt. and consumers’ lead Imported of 
stocks 35,130 7TOORZ in Virgin English second- 
Imports into Uh. 15,973 21.648 Concen- Lead Refined ary scrap 
PRODUCTION : OPENING STOCKS: — trates and 
Primary ... - 12.537 Govt. and = con- Kesidues 
Secondary " nad 1,793 6,667 summers’ stocks 23.701 2,325 
CONSUMPTION : IMPORTS ... ai 12 10,103 
Primary ... ae sind 12.621 29.836 PRODUCTION isle 164 3,612 
Sec ondary me 16,872 CONSUMPTION or 175 18,338 3,684 8,943 
EXPORTS FROM U K. ne 3,103 23 EXPORTS... Mes l 57 
(‘LOSING STOCKS: CLOSING STOCKS: 
Giovt. and consumers’ (iovt. and con- 
stocks oe saa 37.706 85.442 sumers’ stocks 16.324 2.253 


GROSS OUTPUT OF MAIN COPPER, ALLOY 
AND PRODUCTS 


( nalloyed copper products ; 28,915 long tons TIN METAL 
Alloyed copper meneen "~ o Se « Long ‘Tons 
Copper sulphate ba “ee saa [ =a GOVT. AND CONSUMERS’ STOCKS AT END OF 
PERIOD — ; ah 11,506 
CNWROUGHT ZINC IMPORTS Sas te — 7 — 155 
Long Tons PRODUCTION als a ‘i vs 3,287 
Zine in Concentrates Slab Zinc CONSUMPTION - cad sas 2,122 
(estimated gross (all grades) EXPORTS AND RE- EXPORTS == Pe 93 
OPENING STOCKS: zine content) 
Giovt. and consumers’ 
stocks , 21.617 61,34] 
liports - 2,072 Y877 ANTIMONY 
PRODUCTION : Long Tons 
Virgin and remelted 6,746 TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY METAL 
CONSUMPTION : AND COMPOUNDS ... 454 
Virgin (incl. debased) 7.408 20.006 TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY IN SC RAP 310 
Remelted and scrap 6,199 
EXPORTS... ie ja 19 
CLOSING STOCKS : CADMIUM 
Govt. and consumers’ Long Tons 
stocks ee = 16,012 55.706 TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF CADMIUM ... ... 63.05 








Castor Oil as a Substitute in Steel Casting 


¢ONSIDERABLE success is foreseen for low many diverse interests were concerned 
the recent efforts sponsored by _ steel ii this particular problem, none of them 
founders to find a substitute for linseed oil, being directly engaged in either smelting 
which is sti!l allocated by a Cabinet Com ore, casting steel or growing vegetable oils. 


mittee dealing with scarce commodities. 
Lsed in steel casting as a binding material 
for sand cores, only about 2 per cent of the 
weight of sand is required, but 5000 tons of 


the oil are used in the process every year. “LION BRAND” 


At a conference called at Leamington S 
nn, ‘ oa bow 4 +7 tS wie) . : 
Spa by the steel castings division of the ALLOY 
fron and Steel Research Association, speci METALS AND 
alists from the Ministry of Food oils and fats MINERALS AND ORES 


division, steel and plastics concerts and the RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
universities, explored the prospects of find MONAZITE. MANGANESE, Etc 


ing substitutes. It was considered that 
castor oil might be used, especially as it is > 
likely to be in fairly free supply for the BLACKWELL’S 

‘ METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


next two years. 
Prof. T. F. Hilditeh, Professor of Indus GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 


trial Chemistry at Liverpool University, ESTABLISHED 1869 
said on Octoher 25 that it was remarkable 
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American Chemical Notebook 


From Our New York Correspondent 


HE first plant designed and constructed 

in ihe U.S.A. for the production of low 
purity oxvgen for use in blast furnaces has 
hegun Operations at the Johnstown works 
of the Bethlenem Steel Company, which is 
associated with the Air Reduction Co., Inc.. 
and the Koppers Company in the under 
aking. Output of the plant will be taken 
»v the Bethlehem Steel Company for experi 
mentation in the use of oxygen for the en 
richment of the air blast in furnaces. 
spokesmen for the three companies said that 
vhen significant data had been accumulated 
is a result of this research work, it would 
« made available to the steel industry. 


Adding to its growing list of protective 
‘terature, the Manufacturing Chemists 
association, Ine., this week issued Chemical 
safety Data Sheet SD126 on phosphorus oxy 
hioride, the 26th in its series of chemical 
product safety manuals, and Manual Sheet 


14-10 covering the handling and discharge of 


containers for hydrofluoric acid, both aque- 
ous and anhydrous. Designed for super- 
visory staffs and management, the manual 
on phosphorus oxychloride presents essential 
information for the safe handling, storage 
and use of the chemical and names its physi 
cal and chemical properties. A comprehen 
sive 22- page booklet containing eight illus 
irations, the manual on hydrofluoric acid 
supplements che Chemical Safety Data Sheet 
SD-25, previously issued. 


Subject matter includes description of the 


product; general precautions, including com 
plete data on hazards, first-aid and medical 
treatment; materials of construction, includ 
ig piping, valves and fittings; detailed con 
tainer practice for aqueous acid, including 
rubber drums, steel drums (lined and un- 
ined), 'ead carboys, tank cars and tank 
trucks; instructions for handling and un 
loading cylinders of anhydrous acid, includ 
‘ng detailed information on emptying the 
cviinder and introduction of the acid into 
process, both as a liquid and a gas. Copies 
of these booklets may be obtained from the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc.. 
“46 Woodward Building. Washington 5, 
9.C., U.S.A. . 


‘The United 


States Atomic Energy 
Commission 


announced this week that 
Legotiations are being conducted with the 
Vanadium Corporation of America for 
the purchase of uranium = from — two 
ireatment plants scheduled to he 


D 





brought into operation in 1949 One 
of these plants is the Commiussion-owned 
vanadium-uranium mill at Durango, 


Colorado, for which a lease is being ar- 
ranged, while the other is a new plant to 
be erected by Vanadium in south-east Utah. 
Under terms of the tentative agreement the 
voverninelit-owned processing plant at 
Durango will be rehabilitated by the Vana- 
dium Corporation at a cost to the compan) 
estimated to be more than $200,000. It ts 
anticipated that ore will be supplied princi 
pally by the corporation’s mines and inde- 
pendent operators will be able to deliver 
cre under the terms of the Commission’s Ore 
purchasing programme, 


' 

al- 

Pd 
‘ 


Another new organie compound, called 
** Nopol’’ and deseribed as a bicyclic 
primary,’ has been developed by the Glid 
den Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Produced 
by condensation of beta pinene and form 
uldehyde, the new material is now available 
from pilot plant operations for experinen- 
tation and development. It is said to be the 
enly primary alcohol derived from terpenes 
potentially available in large quantities and 
ut low cost, 


United States production levels of indus- 
trially important inorganic chemicals for 
August, 1948, were generally higher than for 
July or for August, 1947, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. Increases from 
July, 1948, quantities were reported by the 
bureau for 24 of the 35 chemicals included 
1 the continuous survey, while decreases 
were reported for only 11. A comparison 
of August, 1948, quantities with those for the 
same month a vear ago also shows greater 
production for 24 and declines for 11 chemi 
cals. Record high production was reported 
in August for carbon dioxide (liquid and 
gas, 26.9 million Ib,; ‘* drv ice,’ 93.8 muil- 
lon tb.); chlorine (142,412 short tons), 
hvdrogen (2402 million cu. ft.), and caustic 
soda. Co:mpared with the previous month’s 
totals, production gains were also reperted 
for such ** heavy volume ’’ chemicals as am- 
monium nitrate, hydrochloric acid, oxygen, 
phosphoric acid, the sodium phosphates, 
sodium sulphates, and sulphurie acid. Re 
ductions during the month occurred for syn 
thetic anunonia, synthetic ammonium - sul- 
phate, nitric acid, and soda ash. The rela 
tive decrease was particularly large only in 
the case of synthetic ammonium sulphate 
(July, 27.8 inillion Ib.; August, 14.2 million 
Ib.). 
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A CHEMIST’S 





Molybdenum, Steels, 


Irons, 
R. 8. Archer, J. Z. Briggs. C. 
Jr. Published by the Climax Molvb- 


Alloys. By 
M. Leen, 
denum Company = of Litd.. 
London, E.C.3. Pp. 394. 


Molvbdenum, first isolated by Hyjelm in 
1790, was still classed as a rare metal in 
1915. The development of the ore deposits 
at Climax, Colorado, from 1917. assured the 
iron and steel industry, for the first time. 
of an adequate commercial supply. By that 
time the use of the other alloying elements 
was already well established. The intro 
duction of molvbdenum often meant replace- 
ment of part or all of some of these other 
elements. Its acceptance by the industry 
therefore clearly demonstrates its metal- 
lurgical, industrial and economic value. The 
characteristic advantages gained from molyb 
denum are so marked. that today a larg: 
proportion of the world’s alloy steel and 
cast iron production contains molybdenum a-~ 
an essential ingredient. This and the growing 
demand for molybdenum, accentuated by war 
demands, confers a peculiar importance to 
this book. 

Of its 10 sections, the 
deal with thi 


Kurope, 


first and second 
fundamental and_ technical 
effects of molybdenum and = Section 3 
describes concisely the addition of molyb- 
denum to iron and steel, which can be mack 
in the form of the oxide, which is easily 
reduced, or as ferro-molybdenum 0; serap. 
containing the metal. Sections 4 to 7 reflect 
the application of molvbdenum for wrought 


alloy engineering steels, wrought resistant 
steels, wrought steels for clevated tempera 
ture service and for tool steels. Section & 


deals with steel castings which can be divided 
into .the same classifications as wrought 


steels. Section 9 is devoted to the extensive 
nse of molybdenum for cast irons, divided 


into the three groups: grev., white and 
malleable, and the last section § indicates 
* large number of specia] purpose and non 
ferrous alloys that contain molvbdenum a- 
an essential constituent. 
Molvbdenum’s versatility as an 
element is nowhere better shown 
these allovs where it is widely 
contributes added corrosion 
elevated temperature strength. hardening. 
resistivity or some other desired property 
depending upon the Tvpe of base alloys. A 
deal of the rest of the book discusses 


alloving 
than i 
used an! 
resistance. 


cood 
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practice needs and contains a_ wealth 
items related to the essentials of the subjce 
Appendices A to L of the book are devot 
io determination methods. hardening test: 
tabulated chemical composition range. 
analysis and physical properties of moly! 
denum, etc. They make the book almos 
encyclopaedic, in conjunction with the abu 
dant bibliography and references and sou 
hundreds of tables, diagrams and figure. 
The index alone covers 24 


pages. 


The Chemical Industry and its By-Productg 


(Dic Chemische Industrie und. ibr 
Nebenprodukte). Third Edition. 194) 
Verlag fiir Wrtschaftsliteratur G.n 


b.H.. Ziirich 3, 
Pp.232. 

The book is a directory of Swiss manuta 
turers of chemical products of commercii 
and purer grades. A foreword by the pres 
dent of the Swiss Chemical Association out 
lines the scope and present development 0 
the chemical industry, which is kept up-t 
date in spite of the fact that foreign currenc 
s short and the country 1s lacking in mam 
necessarv raw materials. Yet there are mor 
than 650 firms engaged in this industria 
field and the advance of the chemical indus 
trv is mainly due to new processes and nev 
products constantly devised and develope 
Recent discoveries aud new applications 
old knowledge are stated to be opening man 
new vistas. The catalogue shows that th 
Swiss chemical industry is keeping abreast © 
all developments of appled chemistry an 
maintains contacts with primary \ 
search at home and abroad, The book ther 
fore presents an accurate and complet 
picture of the activities and achievements o 
the Swiss industry. It is divided into 1 
chapters classified according to the manifol 
products, with proprietary, trade names an 
trade marks. It should be of considera! 
help in fostering international trade relation: 


Burstwiesenstrasse 5: 


close 


Newsprint for Australia.—A dial lias bce 
arranged by Bowaters to convert into news 
print for export to Australia 25,000 cords © 
(‘anadian logs and 4500 long tons of Canada 
sulphite pulp. This will make 29.500 lon, 


tons of finished paper, paid for with dolla» 
originally allotted to purchase finished new- 
print. 
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Home llews Ftems 


Sudanese Gum Arabic.—Ouly the purest 
arabic trom the Sudan is used in the 
making of British postage stamps. states the 


ost Office News Bulletin. atid almost 
every week there is some suggestion from 


the public that flavouring should be added. 


Change of Address.—The Disposals Section 
of the Ministry of Supply Non-Ferrous 


Metals Directorate has moved to 66/72 Gower 


“treet, London. 
MUSeum S044. ) 
\Metrol, Westeent. 


Ww .C.2. (Telephon 
Telegraphic address : 
London. 


Canadian Metals for Britain.—Drovision 
has been made through ECA, in Washing 
ion, for Britain, to purchase in Canada 
aluminium, copper, zinc and jead valued at 
Can. $33.4 millon. Of the total authorisa 
tion for purchases of all commodities o!;tain- 
able from Canada for countries participating 
in ERP. Britain has allocated SO per 
cent. (koreiqn Trade, October 2.) 


bye Chi 


Two Welsh Pits to Close.—Becatise of the 
iow production, the Steer and East pits at 
(rwaun-Cae-Gurwen collierics at Ammanford. 
south Wales are to be closed. and worke rs 
viven a month’s notice. The Wales Reeiona! 
Coal Board state that since a dispute ove: 
an umpire’s award on October 25, output pe 
manshift had dropped from 11.67 cwt. to onl 
6.5 cw. The two pits had lost C596 ABA 11) 
the half vear ended June 30, 


pw 


Operational Research Club.—A-~ a resull 
of informal meetings at the Roval Society 
between those interested in the development 
ind application of research, an Operationa! 
Research Club has now been formed. Mem- 
bership is limited to retain the origimal natur 
of the meetings. but will include representa- 
from the operational research teams 
working in industrial and other civil fields. 
together with from the defence 
services, 


tives 


Sone 


New Export Facilities.—Beck wand Vollitzer. 
Ltd., shipping and = forwarding agents. 
announce that a new export packing works, 
with special facilities fo handling 
machinery, is to be opened at Bailey Road. 
Trafford Park Trading Estate. Manchester. 
on Wednesday next (October 10). The com 


pany has also extended its activities in 
south Africa by the formation of Beck and 
Pollitzer (Africa) (Ptv.). Ltd., with a head 
tice at 8% Yorkshire House, First Floor. 


Marshall and Rissik Streets, Johbannesbure. 


Viteolin Capsules.—Glaxo Laboratories. 


Ltd.. announces that viteolin capsules ar 
now withdrawn from the market and no 
further stoeks are available. 


Health Minister at Glaxo.—Mr. Ancurin 
Bevan, Minister of Health. recently visited 
Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd., at Greenford, 
Middlesex, to see streptomycin being filled 
and packed. He was received by Sir Harr\ 
Jepheott and other directors, and spent some 
time watching the drug being filled into 
vials ready for distribution. 


Prices of Oils and Fats.—The Ministry of 
food announces that the only change in the 
prices of unrefined oils and fats and tech- 
nica] animal fats allocated to primary whole- 
salers and large trade users during the four- 
week period ending November 27, is a reduc- 
tion in the price of sunflower acid oil from 
‘92 per ton to £58 per ton naked ex works. 


Research College for Foundry Workers.- 
The foundry, research rooms and laboratoric~ 
of the National Foundry College were opened 
io the Press this week. A few students hav 


begun traming, but the official opening 1s 
panned for next January. The college pro- 


\ ice a IESé of 
standard 


lhe auvatlable fo the 


two-vear  ¢ university 
which is the most advanced train- 
foundry industry. 


Manilla Gum Copal Prices.—The Board o! 
Trade announces that the selling prices ol 
manilla gum copal have been reduced as from 
November 1. The revised prices wil] be as 
follows: L.W.S. grade. £158: Soft mixed. 
£138; Loba C.N.E., £120: Loba mixed, £159: 
(opal chips, £125. This material is admuini- 
stered bv the Director of Sundry Matenals. 
Board of Trade, 1 Old Jewry. London. 
K.C.2. 


Winter Plans for Power Supply.—'l’o meu 
tha demands — olf electricity load-spreading 
during the coming winter nearly all the big 
undertakings in Liverpool have made _ plans 
for shifting times of chief demand and aug- 
menting independent supplies. The Dunlop 
Rubber Company, a typical example, is con- 
fining use of some heavy plant. chiefly mix- 
ing plant, to night shift, and is bringing into 


operation its own diesel electric plant. One 
of the firm’s problems is that it is still 
expanding. © We now employ 6,600 workers 
wund so cannot use less electricity,” it Was 


stated by the management in Liverpool. 
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six new Fellows have been elected by the 
Textile Institute. They are: Dr, B. P. 
RipGE, head of the Field Research section 
of Fibres Development department, 
lmperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., who 1s 
well-known for his work on synthetic fibres ; 
Dr. M. K. SEN, senior physicist of the 
lndian Jute Mills Association Research 
Institute, Caleutta, who studied at Leeds 
lL niversity in 1945, and has published con- 
siderable work on textiles both in England 
and India; Mr. C. DIAMOND, chief techni 
cal manager (acetate and fibre processes), 
Courtaulds, Ltd.; Mr. C. W. NORTH, strong 
varn department at British Celanese, Ltd. ; 
Mik. FRANK Brock, Isaac Holden Sons, Ltd., 
und Mr. A. Ki. GEARY, principal of the 
Lander Technical School, Fife. Mr, JOHN 
LaipD HENDRY, of Durban, South Africa. 
now studving at Leeds University, has been 
elected an Associate of the institute. 


A commniussion of three scieitisis to visit 
the Gold Coast and report on steps neces- 
sary TO overcome the swollen shoo. disease 
of cocoa trees has been appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
members are: Dr. G. BARKELEY, Dominio 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology, Canada; 
Dr. W. Carter, head of the department of 
e:itomology, Pineapple Research Institute. 
Hawaii, and PROF. VAN SLOGTEREN, of 
Holland, 


Mr. N. L. ALLPORT has resigned from the 
scientific staff of The British Drug Houses, 
Ltd.. with effect from October 29, and, as 
from January 1, 1949, will be taking over 
the practice of Dr. D. C. GARRATT, consult 
ing analyst, at 325 Kennington Read, Lon 
don, S.fe.11, 


Mr. WALTER NELLIES, O.B.E., J.P... is 
retiring at the end of the vear from the 
position of general secretary of the National 
UCmon of Shale Miners and Oil Workers. 
He has been the Union's only secretary for 
27 «Vvears, 

Mr. BRinLtey JONES has resigned his posi 
tion as senior metallurgist in the metal 
lurgical and research department, Vickers 
Works, of English Steel Corporation, Ltd., 
t «join Climax Molybdenum Company of 
europe, Ltd... as manager, 





(CAPTAIN JOHN Morris GaATHERAL, who 
has died at Penton, Cumberland, aged 71. 
was formerly a chemical manufacturer o1 
Tyneside and at Glasgow. He had been a 
member of Cumberland and Northumber 
land County and Rural Councils. 


- 
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New Light-Weight Concrete 


EW light-weight types of concrete, 

weighing from one-sixth to one-third as 
much as ordinary concrete, are being 
developed in the U.S.A. to provide a wider 
range of specialised materials that may 
reduce domestic building costs. The U.S. 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C., which has been testing the new mate 
rials, says that they have two major advan 
tages over traditional concrete: they elim 
rate much deadweight and provide better 
insulation against sound and extremes of 
temperature. Certain types of light-weight 
conerete can be sawed and nailed together 
like wood, it is claimed. 

In the new vroducts, various minerals— 
such as periite, vermiculite, pumice, foamed 
slag, clay, slate and shale—are substituted 
for sand, gravel or crushed rock used in 
ordinary concrete. Officials of the bureau 
suv that while these light-weight concretes 
are not strong enough for use on pavements 
or roadways, they have proved superior for 
many special construction purposes such as 
roofing and interior walls. 





Japanese Recovery 

ROSPECTS for the chemical industry 
Pi. Japan show a gradual improvenient 
and, according to recent reports, a total 
of nearly ven 97 million has been authorised 
io he borrowed or spent between four firms, 
for repair or improvement of their plant and 
production, 

In research, the Japanese Institute of 
Scientific and Industrial Research — of 
Osaka, established in 1939 to carry cut werk 
on problems related to industry, now has 
over 150 workers. Dr. T, Ao, director of 
the institute, recently announced the suc 
cessful operation of a pilot plant for the 
production of ephedrine. 

Other projects under consideration at the 
institute include : setting up of a pilot plant 
utilising new techniques of vacuum distilla 
tion for making vitamin A; studies on cata 
ivsts for the hydrogenation of vegetable and 
unimal oils; the hydrogenation of paralde- 
hvde; the synthesis of heterocyclic com 
pounds and their derivatives, and cellulose 
fermentation and investigation of electroly 
tic condensers. 





‘* Benzol—How It’s Chlorinated ’’ is the 
title of a four-page ieprint now ‘ready for 
free distribution by the Glyeo Products, 
Co., Ine., Brooklyn, New York. This in- 
cludes a flow-sheet describing the process 


for making and purifving mono-, ortho- and 
paradichlorobenzols and hydrochloric acids. 
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Overreas News Slems 


12 Million Volts.—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology announced last week the con- 
struction of a 12 milhon volt electrostatic 
venerator designed to carry the science of 
nuclear fission imto new realms. 


China to Have Aluminium Industry ?— 
Kauxite deposits which have recently been 
discovered in the Fukien Province of China 
are stated to be a valuable basis for the 
establishment of an aluminium industry. 
Before the war China imported bauxite chiefly 
from Indo-China, which is still the mayor 


supplier, 


Dearer Lead in America.—Lead prices 
were raised by 2c per Ib. on November | 
by the American Smelting and Refining 
Company and the St. Joseph Lead Company. 
This brought the price to a new record level 
of 21.50¢. at New York. The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
has also raised its lead price to 20%c. per Ib.. 
un increase of 2c. per lb. 


‘Atom City’’ in U.S.S.R.?—A_ former 
Russian official, Mr. Kirill Alekseev, stated 
i an interview over the Mutual Broadecast- 
ing System of America that Russia ts 
carrving out atomic bomb research in a cits 
to which he referred as ** Atomgrad.’’ He 
claimed that a population of some 400,000 
pecple, mostly political prisoners sentenced 
to forced labour, lived and worked there, 
mainly in underground homes and factories. 


New Programme of Swiss Chemical Works. 

The Holzverzuckerungs A.G., Domat/ kms, 
which was very active during the war, when 
it supplied a mixed motor fuel to replace 
unported petrol, refers in its report to a 
further reduction of this business and _ diffi- 
culty in keeping its plant fully occupied. 
which can be overcome only by the earry- 
ing out conversion to a new manufacturing 
programme. The most important process 
taken up during 1947 was production of 
formaldehyde supplied principally to makers 
of plastics. 


Oil Drilling in Austria.—Reports from 
Austria reveal that much exploratory drill- 
ing is going on in the Zistersdorf oil field 
in the Vienna Basin. In addition, the French 
have carried out exploratory activities in the 
area Of Lake Constance, but no results have 
been made public. Another recently mentioned 
deposit is in the U.S. zone at Taufkirchen, 
where daily output amounts to 250 to 500 
kgs. Further deposits are believed to occur 
between Salzburg and the Enns River in the 
U.S. zone. It is also stated that oil occurs 
near Graz, Styria, in the British zone. 


Waitle Bark Exports from S.A.—l'li 
United Kingdom was the principal recipient 
of large shipments of wattle bark extract 
made from South Africa durmne August. 
Kxports of bark were alsc satisfactory, the 
chief markets being Japan, Europe and the 
U.S. 


Malayan Bauxite Development. — Th 
Malavan bauxite deposits, which were exten- 
sively worked during the war bv the 
Japanese, are likely to be exploited on a 
large scale bv British Austrahan = and 
Canadian interests. Areas hitherto un- 
explored are being surveved., 


U.S. Rubber Consumption.—Consumption 
of new rubber in the U.S.A. during Septem- 
ber was estimated at 90,214 long tons. 
according to the monthly re port of the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Ine.. 
New York. This was a reduction of 2.19 per 
cent from the August figure. Natural rubber 
represented 51.400 tons, and synthetic rubber 
35,814 tons, 


Platinum Prcspects in South Africa.—The 
Union Platinum Company announces that 
during the September quarter 2025 ft. sampled 
proved 100 per cent pavable, with average 
values of 7.6 dwts platinum over 22 in., or 
1I67 inch-dwts. The last estimate of avail- 
able ore reserves gave 250,000 tons oxide 
ore and 89,000 tons sulphide averaging 6.3 
dwts, of platinum metals per ton. The reduc- 
tion plant Is expected to be in operation at 
the end of this month. 


N.Z. Wood Pulp Factory.—-Whiat is stated 
to be New Zealand’s first wood pulp factory, 
at present under construction at Maraetai near 
Auckland, is to start operations in 1950 with 
un initial output of 10,000 tons per annum. 
The pulp is to be used both in New Zealand 
and in Australa for the manufacture of kraft 
paper. In addition, plans are under con- 
sideration for the erection of State-owned 
pulp plants at Murupara, near Auckland, 
mn 1952. 


Glass Commission Changes.—Decision to 
revise the constitution of the International 
Commission on Glass were made when its 
first post-war meeting was held recently at 
Shefheld and Buxton. Until the changes 
become effective, Prof. W. Ih. S. Turner and 
Dr. B. BP. Dudding (Great Britain) are 
respectively president and honorary secre- 
tary, while the following countries are 
represented among the other members 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 


Germany, Holland, India, Spain, Sweden 
and the United States. 
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Next Week’s Events 


t 30 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5&8 
The Chemical Society (tire) Universit) 
College, Cork. Prof. H. J. Emeléus: ** Pro- 
duction and Uses of Radioactive Tracers. 
Manchester Federation of Scientific 


Societies. Socicty of 
College of Technology, Manchestcr, 7.30 p.m. 
J. Kk. Burkitt: ““A Proposed Svstem ofl 
Instrumentation Symbols. 

Hull Chemical and Engineering Society, 


Instrument Technology. 


Roval Station Hotel (jomt meeting with 
Hull and district section of the Roval Insti- 
tute of Chemistry) 7.30 p.m. J. DV. Baxter: 


* Some Compounds of Carbon and Fluorine.’ 
Institute of Metals (Scottish local section 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 


Scotland. 309 Kilmbank Crescent, Glasgow 
6.30 p.m. IF. E. Stokeld: © Forging and 


Metals.” 
NOVEMBER 4 


Stamping Non-Ferrous 


TUESDAY. 


Chemical Engineering Group 5.(.1.) 
Burlington House, London, W.1. 5.30) p.in 
A PD. Davidson: ** Heat Transfer.” 

Sir Halley Stewart Trust. Memorial Hail. 
Varringdon Street, EC. 6 pam. RF. 
Harrod : The Atomic Age. 11 J]—lLconomic 
Repercussions of Atomic Power. 


Textile Institute (Yorkshire section). 
Midland Hotel, Bradford. 7 p.in. W. H. 
Hillier: ** The Treatment of Sewage Con 
taming Textile Lffluent.’ 

Chemical Society of Leicester. University 
College. 5.30 p.m. H. J. T. Ellingham: 


* Chemical Affinity. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
Society of Chemica] Industry (hood 


(‘onversazione, Unit “y Dairies. Ltd... 
London W > 


proup) 
Labora 
torres, 


The Chemical Society (Liverpool). Uni- 
versity 4.30 p.in. Prof. M. Stacey: ** The 
Chemistry of Some Carbohydrate Consti- 


tuents of Bacteria.’ 
Society of Dyers and Colourists (Notting: 


ham). Victoria Station Hotel, 7 p.m. Dr. 
R. G. Fargher: ** Recent Advances in Cotton 
Bleaching.” 
THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 11 

The Royal Society, Burlington Hots 
London, W.1 1.30 p.m. KR. M. Goody: 
* The Thermal Equilbrium at the Tropo 
pause and the Temperature of ihe Lowe 


Stratosphere.” S. Chapman and K. K 
Tschu: ** The Luna Atmosphere Tide at 27 
Stations Widely Distributed over the Globe. 
The Chemica] Society, Burlington House. 
London, WL. 7 p.m. Tilden lecture : Prot. 
(. KE. WH. Bawn: ** The Structure and Re 
activity of Free Radicals.” 
Manchester Federation of 
Societies. Chemical Soci tv. 


Scientific 


University. 


Manchester. 6.50) p.m. Reading of short 
papers. Pharmaceutical Society, St. Mary's 
Hospital. 7.45 p.m. D. G. Ardley: ** Sou 
tecent Advances in Drug Therapy.” 

Society of Chemical Industry (Liverpoo' 
und North-western area). University of 
Liverpool. 6.30) p.m. Dr. Inglis: ‘** A 
Review of Steels Used in Chemica] Industry.’ 
s.C.1. (and BAC) Derby, St. James's 
Restaurant. 7.15 p.m. Dr. Jenkins: ** Pre 
vention of River Pollution.” 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
Royal Statistical Society (London group) 


Industrial = Applications 
Jennett : ‘ Control 
Techniques.’ 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute (epart 


section. . faa 2 
(harts and Associated 


inent of Chemistry). Jewry Street, Aldgate. 
hn.C.3. 6 pm. R. N. Reavell: Lead 
and Its Allovs.” 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

British Interplanetary Society. St. 
Martin’s School. LOT Charmg Cross Load. 
W .C.2. 6 p.m, H. Kk. Ross: ** Orbital 
Bases.’ 

Royal Institute of Chemistry (Reading) 


University. 
ae tive 


Ladio 


$ p.m. A symposium 


Tracer Elements.’ 





MOLECULAR CRYSTAL GAZER 


NEW electronic research tool designed 
l in provide molecular information about 


samples weighing as little as 1-28 millionths 


of au ounce, by tivestigating atomic archi 
tecture of crystal structures has been 


developed by engiagers of the 
poration of America. Called a 


Radio Cor 
* Moleeular 


(‘rvstal Gazer,’ the new unit is expected 
to find use in investigating corrosion, cata 
Ivsts, lubricants, surface deposits, pigments 


for paints, inks and dyes, 
phases .f metallurgy. 
Technically, according to company engi 
neers, the instrument probes the structure 
of crystalline substances by directing a beam 
of electrons through a minute specimen, 
producing diffraction patterns on a fluor 
escent plate or photographic print. 


and in many other 


from oa 


Italy’s First Oil Pipe- -Line.—Work is io 
commence next Spring on the 


) construction 
of Italy's first oi] 


pipe-linc—from Legino, 


near the oil port of Vado Ligure. via 
Alessandria to Trecate on the east bank of 
the Ticino River, where Italy's largest and 


most up to date oil refinery is to be erected. 
Preparatory work is in progress on the site. 
The pipe-line is to be extended later to Milan. 
Turin and possibly to Switzerland, 
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New Companies Registered 


Accumulator Patent Holdings, Lid. 
159.045).—Private company. Capital £3000. 
o acquire the rights in certain countries of 
the Dry Accumulator Co., Ltd. and Edmund 
\\. Sudlow and Leonard Fuller in certain 
nventions relating to electrical accumula- 
iors: and to act as manufacturers of 
jecirical accumulators, batteries, acids and 
ontainers, etc. Directors: Edmund W. 
sudlow and Dr. Hugh C. Fuller. Solicitors: 
rouldens, 16 Byward Street, E.C.3. 


Alkyl Aryl Chemicals Ltd. (459,.975).- 
irivate company. Capital £100. Manufac- 
ivers of chemicals and manures, ete. Direc- 
ws: J. BF. O’Brien and E. Biddlecombe, 
solrs.: Linklaters & Paines, 6 Austin Friars, 
b.d'.2, 

Chemical Engineers (Glasgow), Ltd. 
46,604).—DPrivate company. Capital £2000. 
Yanufacturers of chemical, engineering, 
ientific and surgical machinery and instru- 


nenis. Subseribers: H. Winning, Jr., The 
Croft, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire, ancl 
S A. J. Murray. Reg. office: 31 Towns 


acl Street. Glasgow, C.4. 
F. D. Copeland & Sons, Lid. (160.5x8!)) .- 


vrivate company. Capital £1000, To acquire 
he business of importers and exporters ol 
ill natural essential oils carried on by F. D. 
opeland & Sons, 275 Baring Road, 8.E.12%. 
inrectors: EF. D. Copeland, Mrs. Copeland, 
nd R. C. Wilkie. Reg. olnee: 275 Baring 
Read, Grove Park, S.E.12. 


Crystal-Brite Products, Ltd. (460.430). 


Vrivate company. Capital £1000. 9 Manu- 
facturers of abrasives. detergents. — oils, 


hemnieals, ete. Directors: A. W. Avres, Mrs. 
W. R. Avres, and D. H. Norris. Ree. office : 


2 Creat Windmill Street, W.1. 


East Anglia Plastics, 
Private company. Capital 
«quire the business of 
nd dealers in 


Ltd. (459.738) .— 
£20.000. To 
manufacturers of 
plastic materials carried on 


at Darhngton by East Anglia Chemical Co.. 


Ltd. Directors: T. Usher (director of 
Kast Angha Chemical Co., Ltd.) and C. G. 


Moore. Reg. office: Street One, Avecliffe. 
Darlington. 

Elcontrol, Ltd. (460,270).—Private com 
pany. Capital £3000. Manufacturers of 


sleetro-mnechanical recording and controlling 
devices. Reg. office: The Clock House, 7 
Arundel Street. W.C.2. 


Enesco Scientific Glassware, Ltd. (460,386) . 
Private company. Capital £500. Labora- 
tory furnishers and _ proprietors, chemical 
engineers, ete. Directors: J. A. Davis, 12 
High Street. Penge, S.E.20: and A. F. M. 
Batchelor. 
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Midland Direct Supplies (1948), Ltd. 
(460,218) .—Private company. Capital £3000. 
Objects: To acquire the business of Notts. 


Direct Distributors, Ltd., and Midland 
Direct Supplies, Ltd. Manufacturers of 


chemicals, gases, oils, etc. Directors: J. P. 
Shaw, Ada Shaw, R. Blackmore and G. 
Smith. Reg. office: 17 Village = Street, 
Derby. 

Southern Humus, Lid. (460.312) .— Private 
company, Capital £1000. Manufacturers of 
iuanures, fertilisers, chemicals, 
lnrectors: B. P. Cook, 
othce: 8&8 The Drive. 


Cases, Obe. 
and S. Marian. Reg. 


Hove. 2. 


Company News 


Societa Anonima Italiana Ciba, Milan, 
the Italian subsidiary of Ciba, Lid., (phar- 
inaceutical products, chemicals and dyestuffs) 
has increased its share capital from 6 to 200 
million lire. 





Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


NTERNATIONAL news, the U.S. elec 

tions and implications of the Steel Bill 
have all made for caution in stock markets. 
Iron and steel shares provided the only 
really active section, and generally prices 
have been quite well maintained on balance 
in the absence of selling. The City regards 
us extremely unfair that take-over values 
for iron and steel nationalisation are based 
on share prices end not assets values of 
the companies, 


The  wnationalisation threat, dividend 
limitation and the Bonus Tax have all 
combined since the war to keep down share 
prices. Compensation based on _ assets 
values would have taken a long while to 
assess, and because of this share prices are 
being taken as the yardstick in the hope 
that it may be possible to effect the ‘‘ take 
ever” of the industry by May 1, 1950. The 
Government then plans to exchange shares 
into British Steel stock on the basis of the 
tuke-over prices of individual shares and 
the values then ruling for British Funds. 

Steel shares are now, in effect, a means 
of acquiring a long-term interest in British 
Funds, and as such may tend to attract 
a good deal of attention. ‘Their estimated 
take-over values will mean that there is 
very little danger of a fall in market values 
below current levels. 

Current market values are mostly slightly 
below take-over prices, due to the fact that 
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buvers naturally have to pay the usual 
stamp and brokerage expenses. In some 
instances prices are well below take-over, 
but this is only temporary and arises from 
the fact that there has been selling of some 
shares which recently attracted a good deal 
of buying on the hope that nationalisation 
‘compensation ’’ would be made on an 
assets value basis. 


Staveley shares, for instance, are quoted 
at 88s. 9d. at the time of writing, although 
the ‘‘ take-over ’* is 90s. &d. Indeed, there 
was considerable surprise that not only the 
Staveley company itself, but also its sub- 
sidiary, the Staveley Iron & Chemical Com 
pany, are to be absorbed. 


A feature has been a general rise in shares 
of iron, steel and allied companies not being 
taken over, notably Vickers, Cammell Laird, 
Baldwins. and John Brown. English Steel 
Corporation (coutrolled by Vickers and 
Cammell Laird) is being taken over, but 
the shares not being quoted, their valuation 
for this purpose will be a matter of arbitra 
tion. 


There has been some switching from irou 
and steels into leading industrials, but so 
far this has not been sufficient to affect 
prices. Leading chemical shares have been 
relatively firm with Imperial Chemical at 
47s. 7id., Monsanto Chemicals 60s., Laporte 
ds. units Zils. td., Fisons 59s.. W. J. Bush 
82s. 6d., Albright & Wilson 5s. ordinary 
30s. 3d., and Amber Chemical 2s. shares 
%. 6d. The 4s. units of the Distillers Co. 
were 28s. 7id.. British Plaster Board 
rallied moderately to 22s, 6d., Glaxo Labora 
tories were £18! and Turner & Newall 
changed hands around 77s. 6d., United 
Molasses have been steady at 47s, 9d.. and 
Tube Investments at £63 were little changed. 
although there was general satisfaction that 
the latter company is not to be nationalised, 
Stewarts & Lloyds, however, is scheduled 
for nationalisation and the deferred units 
are quoted at 56s. 9d. at the time of writing, 
compared with the estimated take-over 
value of 57s. 4d. 


Elsewhere, British Glues & Chemicals 4s. 
shares were 20s., British Oxygen firmed up 
to £5, Borax Consolidated were 63s. and 
British Aluminium 47s. 6d, Boots Drug 
remained firm at 55s., British Drug 5s. 
ordinary were 9s. 3d., but, following full 
details of the Anglo-Dutch tax agreement, 
Lever N.V. came back to 51s. 3d. although 
Lever & Unilever firmed up to 50s. 6d. 
Oils receded, Anglo-Iranian to £8} and 
Burmah Oil to 70s. 74d., while Shell were 
75s. 74d. and, awaiting the results, Trinidad 
Leaseholds 5s. units were 31s. 44d. 


6 NOVEMBER 1945 


British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 
B sect price conditions operate in most 


sections of the industrial chemicals mar 
ket and the demand generally is sustained 
at recent levels. There has been little 
alteration in the supply position which, on 
the whole, is reasonably satisfactory in view 
of the high rate of intake of the home con 
suming industries. Inquiries for export 
continue on a fairly substantial seale and 
items prominent in this respect are dis 
infectants, dyestuffs aud fine chemicals, 
Among the soda products there has been 
an active market for caustic soda, both for 
home and export, chlorate of soda, sulphide 
of soda and yellow prussiate of soda. Al 
the potash chemicals are finding reac) 
buyers at firm rates. The call for th 
red and white leads remains strong at the 
recently increased prices. Formaldehyd: 
is in good demand and acetic acid supplies 
are fully absorbed at controlled rates. A 
steady market characterises the trade in 
coal tar products and the demand for bot! 
home and overseas destinations remain: 
more or less unchanged, 


MANCHESTER.—The chemical market ha: 
continued active during the past week from 
the point of view of home-trade deliveries, 
and specifications against orders already 
placed are circulating freely. Replacement 
buying from the textile and allied trade- 
has also been on steady lines, and new 
business on account of other industria! 
users has been on a fair scale. A fair num 
ber of inquiries for shippers have been 
reported during the past few days, covering 
a wide range of products, There is a steady 
demand for the leading fertiliser materials, 
and in the tar products market a ready 
outlet is being found for most of the leading 
classes, light and heavy. 


GLASGOW .—-The increased turnover noted 
during the past few weeks continued last 
week im the Scottish chemical market. 
Demand was widely distributed, all indus 
trial chemicals having been fairly well ab 
sorbed, and demands were fully met. The 
main shortage has been calcium chloride, 
and this shortage is likely to be accen 
tuated during the coming winter months. It 
has been very noticeable that the artificial 
demand for light soda ash which was created 
when the material was being rationed has 
disappeared since the rationing finished 
some weeks ago. In the export market 
there has been a temporary loss of orders 
from the Argentine, due to the Argentinian 
exchange permit position; otherwise condi- 
tions are unchanged, 
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: BAMAG LIMITED 
LONDON 


li Chemical Engineers for Complete Installations 
RICKETT STREET, S.W.6 s/2 
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6 NOVEMBER 1945 


Patent Processes in Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of specifications accepted will 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2. 
at ls. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 

Regeneration of contact particles —J. C 
Arnold. (Standard Oi! Development 
April 10, 1945. 608,859. 

Plasticised compositions and process for 
preparing the same.—Firestone Tyre & Lub 


Co.) 


ber Co. April 1, 1944. 608,947. 
Klectrolytic recording electrode.—Faxi 
mille, Ine. Sept, 11, 1941. 608,953. 


Polviaerisation of  organo-siloxanes. 
Corning Glass Works. Oct. 3, 1944, 608,955. 
Organo-silicon compositions and methods 


of making them.—Corning Glass Works. 
Oct. 3, 1944. 608,956. 

Weld rods for depositing hard metallic 
layers on the surface of metallic pieces. 
Soe. dKlectro-Chimie,. d’ Electro-Metallur. 
gie et des Acieries Electriques d’Ugine. 
Oct. 8, 19438. 608,957. 


Installation and process for treating dust 
contaiming mixtures of substances of differ 


ent densities KF. Poitte. July 1. 1944, 
609.029. 
Sintered bodies for direct welding to 


metal parts.—Brown, 
Oct, 5, 1944. 609,030, 

. Apparatus for projecting 
visible or ultraviolet radiation.—G. loth. 
Sept. 21, 1945. 608,864. 

Cyanine dyes containing a carbonyl or 
thiocarbouyl substituent in the methine 
chain and photographic silver halide emul 
sions sensitised therewith.—Genera! Auiline 
& Film Corporation. Oct. 17, 1944. 609.033. 

Pressure-welding process and articles pro- 
duced thereby.—Soc, Anon, Tubix. Noy. 21. 
1944. 609,035. 


Process anc 


Boveri: & Cie. A.G. 


therma! or 


apparatus for dividing 


liquid.—De Directie Van de Staatsmijnen 
in Limberg. Dec. 23, 1945. 608.876. — 


Manufacture of azo-dyestuffs capable of 
heing chromed.—J. R. Geigy A.G. Dee. 21 
1944. 609,039. : 

Aqueous non-alcoholic vanillin-containing 
flavoured composition.—Salvo Chemical 
Corporation. Jan. 25, 1945. 608,771. 

Detection of suspended maiter in fluids.- 
Specialities Development Corporation, Dec, 
23, 1944. 608,772. 

Process for the production of condensation 
products from 1: 8-naphthosultone, and the 
resulting products.—J, R. Geigv A.G. Dee. 
12, 1944. 609,040. 

Apparatus for crimping or 
strip or sheet material.—I.C.I., Ltd., and 
A. F. Dyson. Dec. 21, 1945. 608,775. 
Valve device for heating and/or ventila 
ting purposes.—I.C.I., Ltd., and R. W. 
Sturges. Jan. 16, 1946. 608,968. 


corrugating 


Thermostatic electric control devices. 
Wilcolator Co. March 15, 1944. 608,879. 

Mechanisms for applying liquids to sheets 

Block & Anderson, Ltd., and H, Gerlach 
Jan. 28, 1946. 608,785. 

Process for the stabilisation of hydrogen 
cevanide.—A. Sporzynsk1. Feb. 11, 1946 
HOB BRD. 

Oxygen cutting-machines,— 
aud W. F. Cumber. 


Process for 


L.. J. Hanevck, 
Feb. 12, 1946. 608,886. 
pasting halogen-containing 
polymerisation products on surfaces.—N.V. 
De Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappi) 
May 2, 1945. 608,893. 

Manufacture of tris-azo-dystuffs. 
Ltd. Feb. 27, 1945. 608,897. 

Basic refractory products, in particular. 
basic refractory linings for furnaces aud 
parts of furnaces, and a process for obtain 
ing them.—Commentary Fourchambault et 
Decazeville. Feb, 19, 1945. 608,790. 

Electrolytic production of light metals.- 
E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. March 


Ciba. 


1, 1945. 608,805. 

Production of chlorinated trimethyl 
acetonitrile.—E,. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. March 2, 1945. 608,806. 


Copolymers ol halogenated ethylenes. 
E. tf. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. March 1}, 
1945. GOR 807. 

Sealing devices for centrifuga] separators. 
~-A/B Separator. March 2, 1945. 608,808. 








TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 














KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and Is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! 
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PATENTED WORM DRIVE Chemical 
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WMA and Still the Best 


or 
* L.ROBINSON, «©°. 
LONDON CHAMBERS, GILLINGHAM, KENT 
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IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 
FORCED DRAUGHT 
FURNACES FOR 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
STEAM BOILERS AND 
STILLS 


Burning Fuels of any 
type and size 





THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND WILTON’S PATENT 
FURNACE COMPANY LIMITED. HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 


Northern Office and Fuel Engineer 


T. G. Fegan, Cannonfield, 'Ph -H 
Hathersage, Nr. Sheffield. bt saan peas ’ 


‘Phone: Hathersage 333 
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Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 
time productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering yourn 
Enrol with the TI G.B. "for the A.M.1I.Chem.E. Ezamina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total cf passes including— 


FOUR ‘‘MACNAB’”’ PASSES 
and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 


Write to-day for the “Engineers’ Guide to Success” — 
free— containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 

Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.1I.Mech.E. 


the 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., ete. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





_ SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 
between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 
tne ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 
the provisions of the Control of Engagement Order, or 
tne vacancy is for employment exempted from the provisions 





A progressive food manufacturing company in the 

South London area has vacancies for the following :— 

(1) Qualified Food Chemist to take charge of analytical 
and factory control work, commencing salary, 
£450-£550 approximately, according to experience 
and qualifications. 

(2) Food Chemist of or approaching Degree Standard 
for research and development work, salary £375-£450 
approximately, according to experience and quali- 
fications. 

Permament position, excellent prospects, super- 
annuation scheme, and 5-day week. Write stating age, 
experience and qualifications to Box W, 2308, HADDONs’, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


OOD Chemist and Technologist wanted for Australia 

by well established Australian food manufacturing 
company. Must be thoroughly conversant with all 
branches of food processing, have suitable academic 
qualifications and be not more than 40 years of age 
Commencing salary £800 (Aust.) per annum, to be 
advanced to £1,000 at the end of 12 months satisfactory 
service. Fare and travelling expenses to Australia will 
be paid. Apply in fullest detail by letter to L. H. 
WARNER, George Patterson Pty. Ltd., Oak Tree House, 
Rydens Road, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


ETALLURGICAL Chemists required for research 

and development in a large non-ferrous works in 
London. Minimum qualification, B.Sc. Age 24-32. 
Works experience. Salary £450-£650, according to 
qualifications and experience. Apply Box No. 2732, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
giving full particulars. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





SITUATIONS VACANT 





INISTRY of Supply invites applications from 
Chemists for posts in grades specified below in 
research and development establishments near London. 
1. Senior Scientific Officers and Scientific Officers. 
Candidates must possess first or second class Honours 
degree in Chemistry, or an equivalent qualification. 

2. Experimental Officers and Assistant Experi- 
mental Officers. Candidates must possess at least 
Higher School Certificate or equivalent, but higher 
qualifications would be advantageous. 

Majority of posts are in the physical and analytical 
fields, requiring experience in physico-chemical analysis, 
micro-analysis, combustion processes, reaction kinetics, 
explosives, thermo-chemistry, colloids, gas analysis, or 
plastics. 

Inclusive salaries: Senior Scientific Officer, £670- 
£3860; Scientific Officer, £380-£620; Experimental 
Officer, £495-£645: Assistant 
£220-£460. Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

The appointments are unestablished but those under 
(1) carry F.S.8.U. benefits. 

Application forms obtainable from TECHNICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC REGISTER (K), York House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, quoting F.900/48A 
15.1044% 33) 


ENIOR Draughtsman required S8.W. London for 

chemical plant design. Experience of electrolytic 
plant an advantage. Over AESD rates for first class 
man. Box No. 2731, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154. 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


HE Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., Oldbury, Birming- 

ham, have vacancies in their research department for 
Research Chemists with good qualifications and 
initiative. A good Degree in Chemistry is essential and 
some industrial research experience is an advantage, but 
not essential. Applications, in writing, giving full 
particulars, to THE PERSONNEL MANAGER. 


FOR SALE 





*"Phone: 98 Staines 


RTOFEX Dough Mixer; 15 ft. Bucket Elevator 
Jacketed Filter Press; Jacketed Heavy Dough 
Mixer, 300 lb.; Four Roll Granite Refiner; 6 Roll 
Steel Refiner. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO. LTD., 
STAINES. 


Ceo. ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicina|, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOs. 
HiLi-JoNnEs, Ltp., “Invicta” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “‘Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


CHEMICALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


W. T. BRUCE & Co., Ltd. 


3 LOMBARD COURT, E.C.3 
(Over 70 years in the Trade) 
Tel. em a By ater aang CAN. LONDON ” 
: Mansion House 9119 
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FOR SALE 


eeonce (F)()\[] COHEN'S 


OX" Pascall Periflo Pin DISC MILL, 12 in. diam. disc, 
fast and loose pulley driven with oscillating 
feeder. Mill complete with motor driven steel 
encased chain and bucket elevator & ft. centres, 
buckets, 3 in. by 3 in. by 2 in. on single chain. 

Que -New KEEBUSH VESSEL, 4 ft. diam. by 4 ft. deep 
with conical bottom, terminating in 2 in. flanged 
outlet. Lid in two halves, one fixed and one loose. 
Arranged to take agitator shaft. Complete with 
Saunders lined valve and gauge glass fittings with 


drain cock. 
FILTER PRESS by 











(ne —-Wooden Plate and frame 
S. H. Johnson, 24 frames, size of cake 28 in. by 28 
in. by 1 in. thick. Centre ratchet type closing gear, 
2 in. diam. feed from self contained vertical 


plunger pump, 6 in. stroke by 3 in. diam. Pressure 
gauge 0-200 Ib. 
lwo -Horizontal cylindrical dish ended NICKEL 


VESSELS, 6 ft. 6 in. long by 4 ft. diam. by 16 
s.W.g. mounted in m.s. and c.i. cradle, by Arthur 
Krupp of Germany, stamped for pressure of 2.1 
atmospheres. Reinforced oval manhole 1 ft. 6 in. 
by 1 ft. 2 in. with inswinging hinged cover hand 
wheel locking at one end. 2 in. outlet with plug 
eock and 2 in. block at manhole end. 2 in. run off 
at bottom end. 23 in. inlet with 1 in. branch at 
top. Each vessel complete with level indicator. 

(ne ~Horizontal “U” shape TROUGH MIXER by 
Pascall, approx. 5 ft. long by 2 ft wide by 2 ft. deep, 
with spiral agitator fast and loose pulley driven. 
Trough with 5 in. sq. slide bottom outlet. 

One -Vacuum EVAPORATING PLANT by Morton, 
comprising tinned copper pan approx. 8 ft. overall 
depth by 5 ft. id. Steam jacketed with internal 
steam coil of 3 in. o.d. solid drawn copper pile, 
complete with condenser and vacuum pum). 
Evaporator capacity 300 galls, per hour. 

One-—Vacuum OVEN of c.i. construction of Passburg 
type, external dimensions, 7 ft. 2 in. high by 
4+ ft. 9 in. wide by 5 ft. Internal dimensions, 
> ft. 9 in. high by 4 ft. 2 in. wide by 3 ft. 8 in. 
16 welded steel steam heated shelves each carrying 
perforated tray ? in. by 2 ft. 25 in. by } in. deep. 
Heavy hinged swing door with four securing 
clamps. 7 in. glass inspection port in door and 
similar port in back of oven. Space between each 
shelf 2} in. Complete with Vacuum pump and 
condenser. 

(ne —Christy & Norris 18 in. by § in. SWING HAMMER 
PULVERISER. Fast and loose pulley driven. 

lwo Vertical cylindrical mild steel riveted steam 
jacketed MIXERS, 5 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 3 in. deep 
by 2? plate., dished bottom. At present arranged 
as one twin unit. Each with vertical agitator 
shaft carrying two paddle agitators, running in 
footstep bearing, overdriven through bevel gears 
mounted on single horizontal shaft. Two baffles 
titted to each mixer and one 2in. bottom centre 
outlet. Usual steam connections. 

(ne —Duplex MIXING and KNEADING MACHINE by 
Morton of Wishaw. Steam jacketed trough 
approx. 42 in. by 38 in. by 30 in. Fitted twin 
zunmetal mixing blades double Naben_ type, 
counterbalanced jacketed lid secured by four quick 
release clamps. Suitable for internal working 
pressure of 15 Ib. per sq. in. or high vacuum. 
Power operated tilting, mixing blades driven by 
vearing fitted at both ends, forward and reversing 
pulleys. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
Tel. Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY Nr. LEEDS 
Tel.: Pudsey 2241 


CO,, vo: Compressors by J. & EK. Hall: motorised 
“~ . supply ; new condition. Details and prices, 


a F TD. ; Sti iffa Road, K. 10, 
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FOR SALE | 


ROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, vulcanised 
basket, electrically underdriven 3-point suspension. 
Complete with starting equipment, fitted reverse 
current braking switch. 

BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR, with 
48-in. galvanised iron basket, complete as above. 

BROADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED TYPE HYDRO EX- 
ne gy overdriven from 15 h.p. motor, 400/3/50 

pply, together with Pony motor for slow running. 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, having 29 plates and 30 frames forming cakes 
3 ft. 3 in. hd 1 ft. 10 in. by 1 in. Hydraulic closure. 
(Now working.) 

JOHNSON TIMBER PLATE AND FRAME FILTER 
PRESS, 28 plates and 29 frames, cakes 2 ft. 1 in. square 
by 14 in. closure. (Two available.) 

18-in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with marble 
refining discs and enamelled hopper and agitator, 
and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze, and Tufnol. 

NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
YATE, BRISTOL 


BOILER STORAGE TANKS 

6-—30 ft. by 38 ft. 6 in. diam. 

3—2s ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diam. 

2 —30 ft. by 7 ft. 0 in. diam. 

1—26 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diam. 
Excellent condition. Ready for use. 

WELDED STORAGE TANKS 

4—22 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diam. 

i—19 ft. by 8 ft. O in. diam. 

3—9 ft. 6 in. diam. by 8 ft. 3 in. deep. 

2—¥9 ft. 3 in. diam. by 6 ft. U in. deep. 

MADEN & McKEE, LTD. 
Liverpool, 13. 





317. Prescot Road, 


ISINFECTORS Two 8 ft. by 5 ft. diam. jacketed 

Four7 ft. by 3 ft. diam. with coils, Two Oval 50 in. 
by 30 in. by 7 ft. jacketed. New condition. THOMPSON 
& SON (MILLWALL) LTD., Cuba Street, London, E.14. 
Tel. East 1844. 


ET a JUMBO on the job. This revolutionary 
machine drives like a car, lifts 24 tons at the touch of 
a finger tip, hydraulically shovels coal, coke and similar 
materials, levels and sweeps stock piles, stacks packing 
cases—in fact, there is nothing else like it. Get par- 
ticulars from :— 
WILLIAM R. eet CHANDLER’S FORD, HANTS. 
"Phone 2275. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limited, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


NE Harrison & Carter “ Breaker,’’ Crushing Chamber 

12 in. by 12 in. by 12 in., feed 12 in. by 9 in., outlet 
7 in. by 5 in., chain drive to Crofts geared A.C. motor, 
3.5 h.p. mounted on platform. £100. THOMPSON & SON 
(MILLWALL) LTp., Cuba Street, London, E.14. 





NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 
FOR ALL NEEDS 


with quick delivery 
Boiling Pans, Tanks of all shapes and sizes 
Dyeing and Drying Racks 
Stainless Steel Buckets 
Steam heated vacuum Driers 
Acid resisting enamelled ware 


We also specialise in finding unusual second- 
hand items for our customers. If vou do not 
receive our Monthly List please let us have 
your address. We are not dealers but sell plant 
on commission. May we help you? 
R. F. PAGET Ph.D., C.C.1. 
Chemica! Engineer 
Manor House, Barwick-in-Elmet, 
Tel. Barwick-in-Elmet 216 


Leeds 
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FOR SALE 
MORTON, SON & WARD LTD. 
OFFER— 


CHEMICAL PLANT 
ON E—T win pan Mixer by G.M.S., with 30 gallon capacity 
pans, 2 ft. dia. by 1 ft. 9 in. deep, rise and fal) 
operation, overdriven stirring gear. (New condition.) 
FOU R—40 gallon steam jacketed Mixers, 2 ft. dia. by 
2 ft. deep, welded mild steel, 50 lb. per sq. in. w.p. 
Overdriven stirring gear. (Unused.) 





ONE—200 gallon unjacketed welded M.S. Mixer, 
3 ft. dia. by 4 ft. 6 in. deep with overdriven 
stirring gear. (Unused.) 


‘TWO—4-pot stainless steel ball grinding Mills, with two 
sontainers, 1 ft. 2 in. dia. by 1 ft. 3 in. long and 
two 9 in. dia. by 10 in long, driven through vee rope- 
from new 2 h.p. Laurence Scott Motors, with 
Igranic starters, 400/3/50 cycles supply. (New 
condition.) 

TEN—-2 in. Regulus metal acid Valves, straight through 
pattern with standard flanges and stainless 
fittings. (New condition.) 

SI X—3 in. Regulus metal acid valves, straight through 
pattern with standard flanges and stainless 
fittings. (New condition.) 

ONE—21,000 g.p.h. against 52 ft. head “ Vacseal”’ 
vulcanite lined centrifugal acid pump, direct 
coupled to 15 h.p. E.E.C. enclosed motor with 
oil immersed Ellison Starter and ammeter, 
400/350 cycles. 

MORTON, SON & WARD LTD 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
*Phone-Saddileworth 437 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


EW STAINLESS STEEL Open Top Vertical Cylindri- 

cal Storage Tanks of 25, 50, 100 and 250 gallons 
capacity, fitted with or without loose lids, and lifting 
handles. 

New Stainless Steel Cylindrical Tanks, 50 and 100 
gallon capacity, mounted in Mild Steel Cradle with 
Rubber Tyred Castors. 

New Stainless Steel Water Jacketed Pans, inner 
cylindrical vessel fitted into square outer Mild Steel Tank 
mounted on four angle iron legs, with connections, 25, 
50, 100 and 200 gallons capacity, suitable for oil, water, 
gas and electricity heating, also for steam at atmospheric 
pressure. 

Also Mild Steel Jacketed Pans for 50 Ib. and 80 Ib. 
working pressure, 20/300 gallons capacity. 

Please offer us your redundant plant—we have 
customers waiting and will pay top prices. 


The MANICRAFT ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
Pryme Street Mills, 
off Chester Road, Hulme, Manchester, 15. 
EMI-Circular Single Storey Building for sale, 20 ft. by 
130 ft. by 12 ft. to centre. & in. thick corr. plating 
construction. Box No. 2730, THE CHEMICAL AGF, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








ROTARY VACUUM 
FILTER 


| Drum cell type. 4ft. 7} in. diameter 
—- * 2 ft. 74 in. wide. Filter surface 35 sq. 

ft. 2h.p. 4-speed motor with starter. 
| Makers, International Combustion 
| Co, Ltd. Brand new condition £1,350 


| RYLATT & CO., 
| 64 Fountain St., Manchester 
TELE: BLACKFRIARS 9956 | 
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FOR SALE 


STAINLESS STEEL COIL HEATED VESSEL, 350 gall. 
capacity, 3 ft. dia. by 8 ft. deep with 9 turns iki in. bore 
stainless steel coil. Mounted on three mild steel channe! 
legs and vessel, complete with bolted-on cover, usua! 
connections and sampling cocks. 

STAINLESS STEEL 100 GALL. STEAM JACKETED 
TILTING BOILING PAN, mounted on mild steel stand 
and fitted with hand tilting mechanism. Complete 
with pressure gauge, valves, etc. 

a Nd 60 gall., capacity with aluminium pan ani 
acke 

ONE TON RECTANGULAR STAINLESS STEEL TRANS- 
PORTABLE TANKS, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. deep. 
—— on mild steel chassis fitted with four bogy 
wheels. 

100 GALL. UNDERDRIVEN STAINLESS STEEL MIXER, 
2 ft. 6 in. dia. by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with flanged outlet. 
Mounted on mild steel transportable stand and 
= with bolted-on cover fitted with charging 
idle 

100 GALL. CAPACITY STAINLESS STEEL STORAGE 
TANKS, approx. 2 ft. 11 in. dia. by 2 ft 11 in. deep, 
pas wy with sloping bases and 1 in. B.S.P. screwed 
ou 

20 GALL. CYLINDRICAL STAINLESS STEEL CON- 
TAINERS, 154 in. dia. by 31 in. deep, with lids and 
carrying handles and fitted with 2 in. bore outlets. 

10 GALL. RECTANGULAR STAINLESS STEEL 
BUCKETS, framed with mild steel angle and complete 
with carrying handles. 

Box No. NCA, PEARCE’S 
Street, Bristol, 1. 





ADVERTISING, Merchant 


ECTIONAL Cast Iron Tank, 20 ft. by = ft. 6 in. by 
10 ft. deep. Excellent condition. Sections main)» 
2 ft. by 2 ft. Vertical corners rounded. Capacity 
16.000 vallons. 
MADEN & McKEE, LTD., 
317, Prescot Road, Liverpool, 13. 





VERTICAL BOILERS 


Number of new VERTICAL C CROSS ‘TUBE 


BOILERS available for immediate delivery, 
7 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., 450 lb. per hour evaporation, 
100 lb. working pressure. Complete with al! 


mountings and fittings and steam pressure pip: 
oil burning equipment and set of fire bars for solid 
fuel burning. Full details and quotation 
request. 


BOILING PANS 


New 50 gallon: ‘brim ‘capacity STAINLESS 
STEEL STEAM JACKETED BOILING PAN, 
vessel tested to 80 lb. per square inch, suitable for 
working pressure of 40 lb. per square inch. 





Two steam jacketed ALUMINIUM BOILING 
PANS, 26 in. diameter by 24 in. deep by approxi- 

mately ~ in. thick aluminium, vessels tested to 
40 Ib. per square inch for 20 lb. working pressure, 








Two steam jacketed ALUMINIUM BOILING 
P ANS, 45 in. internal diameter hemispherical 
224 in. deep, aluminium about # in. thick, vessel: 
tested to 40 Ib. per square inch for 20 Ib. working 
pressure. 


Reep BRoTHERS 


(ENGINEERING) LIMITED 
BEVIS MARKS HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.3 


‘Phone: AVEnue 1677/8 Replant Ald. London 





Grams: 
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FOR SALE _ 








EVERAL small steam-jacketed Copper Pans. 
Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

3 Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Lacey-Hulbert Motorised Compressor, capacity 4 cu. ft., 
2,000 Ib. pressure. 

Mixing Pan, 6 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

Ditto, 3 ft. dia. by 5 ft. deep, flat bottom, open top. 

2—6 in. Centrifugal Pumps by Cherry. 

Vertical cross tube Boiler 80 lb. pressure, 7 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. 6 in. 

Milton Grinders fitted with 30 in. vertical stones, belt 
driven with shaker feeds. 

1 Iwel 20 in. Turbine Centrifugal Extractors with spare 
baskets. 

Steam Jacketed Gardner pattern Mixer about 30 gallons 
capacity. 

Brook 60 h.p. A.C. motor, 346/3/50. 

Brook 80 h.p. A.C. motor, 346/3/50. 

4 vertical Hall Ammonia Compressors, single cylinder, 
belt driven cylinders 3 in. to 5 in. bore. 

3 Alfa-Laval Disc Separators, belt driven, size 45 and 
65, with chambers 12 in. and 15 in. dia. 

2 unused belt driven Ram Pumps, fitted one ram 14 in. 
dia., 3 in. stroke, brass fitted. 

Alpine tvpe Perplex Grinder, chamber 20 in. dia. 

Ditto similar, chamber 18 in. dia 

Single pair toothed Crushing Roll, ‘belt and gear driven, 
last used for soap crystals. 

4 Steam Jacketed Mixing Pans. 

Several A.C. motors, 3-10 h.p. 

Massey Harris Grinding Mill with fan and cyclone. 

Three jacketed Mixing Pans with agitators. 

12 in. Harrison Carter 4 screen Disintegrator, with fan 
and cyclone. 

21—3 gallon capacity Ball Mills. 

4 Mather & Platt Colloid Mills. 

New Cochran Multi-tubular Boiler, 400 lb. evaporation 
at 120 Ib. pressure, with usual fittings. 

500 ft. B.B. Gravity Conveyor, steel rollers, 14 in. long 
by 6 in. pitch. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER_ LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


STORAGE TANKS 
>—Kiveted, 20 ft. dia. by 12 ft. deep. 
3—Riveted, 12 ft. dia. by 8 ft. deep. 
Exeellent condition. immediate 

DEN & McKEE, 

317, Prescot Road, Liverpool, 1 


ULPHUR BLACK for export. Twenty tons for 
immediate delivery. Box No. 2716, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ENGINEERS 


delivery. 


HE Electroplant Company, Wembley, for any type 

of special duty electrical plant. Specialities: con- 
verters, gen. sets, electrical test equipment. Ask fol 
production range. 


WELDED STEEL TANKS 
2 —6 ft. 3 in. diam. by 7 ft. deep. 
6-—6 ft. diam. by 3 ft. 8 in. deep. 
3 ft. diam. by 4 ft. deep. 
~—6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. deep. 
1—6 ft. by 6 ft. by 5 ft. deep. 

All open top. 

MADEN & McKEE, LTD. 

317, Prescot Road, Liverpool 13. 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Glearing at 30s 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons - 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 


PATENTS & TRADE MARKS © 


ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, 

A.I.Mech.E., Patent ‘om. 146a, —-_ Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 616°. 


— 
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SERVICING 


D2 HM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


GEBINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


GRINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams : “*Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 

ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


ACHINES—Modified, overhauled, repaired. R. . 
COLLACOTT & PARTNERS, 70, Victoria Street, London 
s.W.1, (VICtoria 0179/9771). 


WANTED 


ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots, 
Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C.4 











1 tons of Presteinatna Barium Carbonate wanted 
Replies to Box No. 2726, THE CHEMICAL AGE 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


54 or 6V0 in. electric underdriven hvdro-extractor, 

mild steel basket 400 v. 3-phase A.C. motor, 
with starter: good condition essential. Box No. Fe 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 


154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 








BONE ASH 





High Ca,(Po,), Content 


Finely Ground 





Delivered from Stock 





W. PODMORE & SONS LT® 
Caledonian Mills, Shelton 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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ALLOY CASTINGS 
HOMOGENEOUS COATINGS 
in LEAD 


fenn OX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 

















YOU CANNOT BETTER HAUGHTON’S REGULUS 
ACID VALVES FOR ACIDS AND ACID LIQUORS 





HAUGHTON’ S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


80, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CH AL 
COR ON 















Protection against acid and 
alkaline attack to all surfaces 
under severe conditions. 


Tretol Ltd., 12-14 North End Road, London, N.W.II 
Tel. Spe 462! 


be 


CHLORINATED 
RUBBER PAINT 














'S. GIRLING & SONS, 
(COOPERS) LTD. 

Barrel & Drum Merchants | 
| STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US| 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES 
Suitable for all Trades 


| 
Office and Cooperage: 


| 59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON, E.10 | 
| Tel: Leytonstone . 3852 























LEICH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Oriando St 
BOLTON. 





NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. 
53, NORMAN ROAD, GREENWICH 
Ge) tle), ee 
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DANKS OF NETHERTON L” 


CHEMICAL PLANT 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
JACKETTED PANS 
MIXERS RECEIVERS 


ALL TYPES OF WELDED 
AND RIVETED STEEL 
FABRICATIONS 


NETHERTON, DUDLEY 
W ORCS. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
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Manufacturers of 
Aniline Colours 
and Pigments 





Pattern Cards 
on Request 


ORGANIC 
DYESTUFFS 


Li™Mti vT¥eE D 


Pendleton Mills, 
Croft-st., Pendleton 


Tele: Pendleton 1031 
*Grams: “‘ Fascolour, Manchester” 

















PHE 
PULMAC MILL 
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FOR REDUCING CHEMICALS TO THE 
FINEST POWDER ¢r GRANULATION 


MADE 
IN FOUR SIZES 


| INTERNATIONAL PULVERISERS Ltd, 


70, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 2958. 
Telegrams—Pulgrind, Sowest, London. 





























THE ‘‘TEANTEE”’ STANDARD 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


FIXED & PORTABLE 
CONVEYORS 
FABRICATED 
STEELWORK 






A de , 
LA 
l4in. Belt. 25ft. Crs. 


Suitable for a wide 
variety of materials 


T. & T. WORKS, LTD. 
BILLESDON, LEICESTER. 








Phone: BILLESDON 261 
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A battery of Mitchell 
flameproof mixers en- 
gaged in special work, 
courtesy Boots Pure 
Drug Co. Ltd. 
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MOTORS for PAINT PRODUCTION 


Where the situation does not 
call for flameproof pattern, 
Metrovick totally-enclosed fan- 
cooled motors with integral 
fan-operated air cooling circuits 
are designed for use in the 
corrosive and dusty atmospheres 
of chemical works. 
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